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introduction 


At this moment a group of scientists, technicians and students 
at MIT and Harvard are busy setting up the Cambridge Project which 
will eventually produce a unique computer-based behavioral science 
facility. Last Spring, the Pentagon signed MIT up to begin work on 
the project, but as of this writing official endorsement by Harvard 
is still under nervous consideration in the Committee on Research 
Policy, In the meantime sets of social science data are being cata- 
logued and evaluated for incorporation into the central computer 
memory and computer programs for various kinds of analysis and model- 
ing are being planned and developed. Future users of the system are 
being trained in the subtleties of an ‘interactive social science 
methodology’ as made possible by the Cambridge Project's time-sharing 
computer, (‘time sharing’ allows simultaneous access by many users to 
the computer's data storage and processing abilities) 


Ultimately this research program will help give government agencies, i 
universities and other institutions in the US-a vastly superior capabi- 
lity in utilizing the social sciences for their analysis, planning, and 
ruling functions. But the full import of this project can be guaged 
only after the misapplication of social science in US society has 
itself been demonstrated. 


‘THE UNITED STATES AND HER UNDERDEVELOPED PARTNERS AROUND THE WORLD 
ARE BECOMING HARDER AND HARDER TO RUN. Neither the promise of an 
“affluent” society or of a "free" and "developed" world seems likely to 
come true. The impatience of poor and working Americans and of their. 
super-oppressed counterparts in the Third World increases with the 
wearing thin of these hopes. Among many of them the conviction is 
growing that far from advancing they are losing badly under the present 
set-up. Abroad, these recognitions are generating full-blown revolu- 
tionary situations. At home grass-roots opposition is growing rapidly 
in the form of ghetto rebellions, rank-and-file labor militancy, accel- 
erating radicalization in the student movement, and so on. All over 
the American “empire” unrest and active opposition are challenging the 
social and economic order. 


In response to these mounting social management problems throughout 
US society and the world, many people frequently cite and defend tech- 
nology as the crucial factor for formulating policy in the public interest. 
Technically sophisticated ‘solutions' are sought for the problems and 
contradictions which divide our purportedly pluralistic community of 
interests -- such problems as poverty, unemployment, racial tensions, 
environmental decay, social protest ete. The position usually taken by 
contemporary social science is that social problems are ultimately the 
manifestations of technical incompetence and out-moded thinking on the 
part of society's decision-makers and their underlying administrations. 
Thus it is claimed that solutions to this country's problems could 
readily be found in the rational and humane use of technology. But 4 
regrettably, this same social science has rarely investigated the origins 
of US government policies, or those of private institutions, from the 
point of view of whose class interests are served. 


Now, this lack of attention could simply reflect the unimportance 
of class factors in U.S. society. However such a neglect would aiso be 
pected in a country where a significant class bias pervaded all basic 
policy-making and especially where a ‘ruling class’ advanced its own 
interests in conflict with those of the working people; because, under 
circumstances of class domination, social science would tend to get 
misdirected. It would be steered away from questions which would eluci- 
date control by the dominant class over the society, and toward more 
'pragmatic’ questions concerning the detailed functioning of the society. 
Influence over the development of social science normally is mediated 
through the institutions of education and research sponsorship which would 
be under the direction of the ruling class. ~ For this reason, therefore, 

_ the question of whether or not class, technically defined, is the primary 
feature in the control of US society cannot simply and directly be an- 
swered from the perceptions and allegations given us by orthodox social 
science in this society. 


exo 


Thus while both pure and applied social science in America directly ad- 
vances little evidence for major class prejudice in the control of US society, 
it is, in itself, revealing that social science most frequently sees social 
conflict and insurgency around the world and in the US itself as the 
unfitting and counter-productive responses of disadvantaged" peoples 
to unfortunate situations; as aberrations to which the principles of 
‘conflict resolution’ are applied to restore order and stability. 
Furthermore a close examination of the specific applications of social’ 
science to social engineering problems facing the US today strongly 
supports the view that power in America actually does operate in the 
interests of a ‘ruling class', rather than merely concocting solutions 
to upsetting problems which universally oppress everyone. In fact the 
utilization of social science by the government and other institutions, 
particularly the universities, clearly demonstrates a systematic bias 
in the analysis and treatment of problems. This bias moreover cor- 
responds to the predominance of private interests, especially those of 
corporate property, over the collective interests of the vast majority 
of working people in the US today. 


Consider the following everyday uses of social science in US 
society and whose interests are served by them: 


1) At all levels of the educational system, social scientists plan | 
programs to produce the required distribution of skills and even mis- 
conceptions which are needed for the stable incorporation of most young | 
Americans into unnecessarily lousy, oppressive and exploitative jobs. | 


2) an employment and industrial management social science is used 

for the selection and allocation of manpower and for shaping individual 
and group consciousness as required for industrial discipline and 
institutional ‘efficiency’. 

3) In the mass, media psychological and sociological principles 
are used for commercial exploitation and ideological conditioning - 
for selling everything from goods to politicians to ideas, according 
to carefully worked-out analyses of the people's thoughts. 


4) In the military, social science is crucial in managing man- 
power in the greatest coercive and destructive machine that ever 
existed. (In 1969, the Defense Dept is spending over $30 million in 
behavorial and social science research related to training techniques, 
job performance, manpower selection and other personnel problems. )1 


5) In welfare and related ‘anti-poverty'* programs, social scien- 
tists help to manage the surplus labor reserve of America and to 
pacify its members, victims of the more glaring injustices of the 
system. ' 


6) In urban planning and administration, social science is used 
for running cities and remaking them according to the up-to-date ‘needs 
of the local ruling interests - business, universities, government 
(which frequently means throwing working people out of their housing 
without replacing it; giving cops modern training to help manage 
‘Turban decay’, etc). 


7) Social scientists are then called in to deal with ‘racial 
unrest’ -- largely a consequence of the racist oppression contained in 
the previous categories: education, employment, welfare, city manage- 
ment etc, 


WHO BENEFITS when a business, or the army, or a school uses chan- 
neling or personnel management techniques developed by social scien- 
tists? What are the class prejudices built in to the current social 
science applications used in US institutions? Are these new social 
technologies used to confront the very real needs of the great majority 
of this country's or the world's peoples? Or, are these needs merely 
irritations to be considered along with the desires of the rulers in 
the interests of maintaining the present order? 

Throughout this pamphlet we will attempt to demonstrate the class 
basis of current social science research, referring especially to that 
being done in Cambridge. We will show examples of how the social 
sciences are being used to strengthen the system of imperialism and to 
perpetuate the severe exploitation of working and poor people on which 
the privileges of the ruling class depend. In particular we will see 
that attempts to keep potentially or actively rebelling people in line 
everywhere -- known as *counter-insurgency! -- make the class role of 
social science ‘today very clear. For these reasons the Cambridge 
Projeet will take ona compellingly sinister significance, 


recent 
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‘the Political Framework of Social Science 


the Modern Empire 
IMPERIALISM ABROAD 


To appreciate the general importance of counterinsurgency and 
social management in US foreign policy we must at least summarize the 
nature of imperialism. The essential feature of imperialism, as we 
see it, is the class alliance which exists in the form of close co- 
operation between the US government and business, on the one hand, 
and the ruling elites of the underdeveloped countries on the other, 
The examples of these ruling class ties are numerous, throughout Latin 
America, Southeast Asia etc. Through them, a vast program of labor 
and resource exploitation is designed and carried out, faithfully 
serving the interests of the giant corporations and their local friends 
and allies. ‘The basis for the intense interest of US business in the 
underdeveloped countries is adequately summarized in their own words, 
As an article in Nation's Business puts it, "The best thinkers on the 
subject in business and government agree that magnificent business 
opportunities await in Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and Singapore. As the military situation in Vietnam improves, they 
expect the flow of business to double, triple and quadruple". (2/68) 
In 1965, the Vice President of Chase Manhattan Bank who supervises 
Far Eastern operations, pointed to a general historical pattern: 


In the past, foreign investors have been somewhat wary of 
the overall political prospect for the (Southeast Asian) 
region. I must say, though, that the US actions in Vietnam 

_ this year - which have demonstrated that the US will continue 
to give protection to the free nations of the region - have 
considerably reassured both Asian and Western investors. 
In fact, I see some reason for hope that the same sort of 
economic growth may take place in the free economies of Asia 
that took place in Europe after the Truman Doctrine and after 
NATO provided a protective shield. The same thing also took 


place in Japan after the US intervention in Korea removed 
investor doubts, : 


This interest in foreign investment is not unrelated to the domestic 
business scene, Thus we read: 


bate in the 1940's - and with increasing speed all through the 
1950's and up to the present - ... in industry after industry, 
U.S. companies found that their return on investment abroad 


was frequently much higher than in the U.S. As earnings began 
to rise, profit margins began to shrink; costs in the U.S 
climbed faster than 


. 


prices, competition stiffened as markets 


neared their saturation Points. (Business Week, 4/20/63, p.70) 


Purthermore the development of foreign -1local competition for the 
fruits of cheap labor and resources is another strong incentive for 
U.S. capital’s foreign activities. As John G, McLean, Director of 
Anderson, Clayton and Co., and Continental Oil, explains: 


Manufacturers... have been forced to establish plants abroad to 
retain their business ... (U.S.) industries are finding their 
traditional export markets pre-empted by the growth of efficient, 
indigenous producers. The development of local industries abroad 
has ... made it impossible from a competitive and economic stand- 
point to continue shipments from this country ...(in "Financing 
Overseas Expansion" in Ryans and Baker, World Marketing: A Multi- 


national Approach, N.Y. 1967) 


An article in US News and World Report, entitled "For New Oppor- 
tunities: Now the Word is 'Go Abroad'" (June 1, '64) provides an over- 
view of the general trend: 


1. Foreign sales of US companies are growing much faster than 
sales of the same companies in this country. Often, the percen- 
tage gains are three or four times as great. 

2. Profit rates abroad generally are higher than those in similar 
activities in the US. Many firms report a percentage return “twice 
as high abroad as in America", Most cite lower wage costs overseas- 
and less competition. 

3. Foreign markets usually can best be tapped by an on-the-scene 
operation, rather than by exporting from the US, A plant abroad 
can avoid tariff and other trade barriers erected against exports 
from this country ... 


So profitable is the exploitation of cheap labor in these countries that 
the usual racist description of the black and brown peoples of the world- 
that they are listless and slovenly - is altered in accordance with the 
profit margin: "In fact, the main impetus for Korea's economic growth 
comes from the determination and drive of its businessmen and officials. 
Americans comment on the dexterity and aptitude of Korean workers, who 

are available at cash wage rates averaging 65 cents a day in textiles and 
88 cents a day in electronics. These human characteristics produce indus- 


trial results." ("Korea, Determined Strides Forward", the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, May, 1967, p3) 


Any manufacturing investment which can achieve productivities more 
or less comparable to US levels, but with dirt cheap labor, promises to 
be lucrative. Furthermore investments in raw materials extraction, es- 
pecially of scarce resources, are particularly inviting, as reflected in 
the extensive operations of US mining and oil companies, Agricultural 
corporations are also consolidating world-wide operations, again capi- 
talizing on cheap labor in production and processing. 


Around the central theme of profitable investment in the present 
and future, revolves the essential thrust of US foreign policy, generat- ' : 
ing an array of policies and programs which promote, facilitate and pro- ¥ 
tect US business interests. As former Secretary of Empire Dean Rusk | 
stated: 


We do think as a matter of policy it would be wise and prudent 

on their side to create conditions which will be attractive to 

the international investor, the private investor. So our influence 
is used wherever it can be and persistently, through our Embassies 
on a day-to-day basis, in our aid discussion and in direct aid 
negotiation, to underline the importance of private investment. 
(Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate "Hearings .on Foreign 
Assistance Act", 1962) 5 i 


Se Ae 
; sreion “aid", military assistance, ang the 
ieties of foreign raid’, Ll and 
| re oneetaun af US aetna the Third World confirms this 
motivating drive. 


vA : a faa -oreien investment and aid is called * develop, 
: While cots ae erhete systematically distorts and inhibit, 
pa & 4 fae and political advancement in the interests of the Masses, 
thie might be dacemed from the continuing lack eae experienga 
by most people of the Third World. The origin 0 ie Ne ake Opment undep 
imperialism is simply that the plans and decisions a le a nation's z 
economy and made by international corporations Bien : oe are 
very different from what a central Ld perlabareiC eae se ion a d arrive 
at in allocating a typical poor county's resources tor ‘debra: 
development and full employment in the people Celia tate S good = 
for US corporations and the local elites (in spite OF MINOT +Sagreements) 
falls far short of the optimal program for the working people in these — 
countries. Thus while underdeveloped countries have a shortage of Capital. 
foreign investment typically results in a serious capital outflow, as 
lucrative profits are removed. These same countries have an abundance 
of impoverished surplus labor, rural and urban, but foreign and most loeaj 
investment provides capital-intensive facilities employing relatively fey 
workers. This investment process often further increases the labor sur 
plus by disrupting the previous subsistence economies while producing — 
goods mainly for upper class consumption, 
In Latin America the situation is sufficiently desperate that 
{ even the ruling classes have recently, in a rare show of unity, voiced 
| strong objections to U.S. policies, (in the Vina del Mar document of the 
Special Commission for Latin American Coordination, of May, '69). They 
objected to exploitative US aid, trade and investment policies, citing 7 
that during 1961-1966, Latin America received $6 billion in loans and 
- investment, but paid out $12 billion in interest and remitted profits, 
? Apparently they want a bigger cut of the pie. (and they'll probably get 
Lb)... Big 


However the most devastating consequences of imperialist develop- 
ment such as unemployment, the maldistribution of income and the mis- 
allocation of resources - or more to the point, indescribable poverty- 
happen to be essential for the privileged position of the ruling classes 
and for the profits of the foreign interests in these countries. Con- 

j Sider for example the situation in primarily agricultural economies, oe | 
characterized in the past by atrocious land tenure systems. Comprehen- j 
sive agrarian reforms which really serve the people have occurred only 4 


in China, Cuba and Vietnam, (Mexico, Bolivia, Taiwan etc. at best quali- 
| fy only as partial reforms). . In Vietnam an important US-Saigon objec- 
|| tive is the reversal of the land reform in the liberated areas, if neces- 
sary replacing it with a phony Substitute. .In Guatemala a threat of \ 
serious land reform resulted in a US engineered coup in "54, 


ease agricultural output by modernizing the existing large 
y hooking these units into 
There is little apparent 

SS peasants access to worth- 
erved fruits of development. 
down'revolutionary' program 


interest in giving the majority of landle 


for state capital accumulation. But the development uses tor this 
capital will be designed by the new bureaucrat-traditional businessman 
ruling alliance and naturally will serve their interests. The overall 
result will probably be a rationalized capitalist economy, peasants 
somewhat better off, and the ruling class further entrenched in power. 


Under imperialism, the underlying struc- 
tural bases of exploitation (such as land own- 
ership and use) become particularly permanent 
features because stability and order are cru- 
cial for the realization of a ‘favorable invest- 
ment climate', As David Rockefeller says: 
"Revolutionary change that shakes confidence 
in the fair treatment of private property is 
incompatible with rapid economic expansion" 
(Foreign Affairs, April, 1966, p.408). He 
Should know, The US government knows too, 
and it has set up an elaborate program of 
mandatory and highly explicit Investment 
Guarantee Treaties with all countries receiv- 
ing US aid, for the protection of US invest- 
ments against nationalization, profit incon- 
vertibility, revolutionary damages etc, 


Rockefeller of Chase Manhattan 


And so we have a fundamental contradiction: economic conditions 
under imperialism remain intolerable for the majority of people but the 
‘successful’ operation of the imperialist program requires the rigorous 
maintainance of law and order, the repression of any insurgencies di- 
rected against those conditions. In this light, the whole problem of 
empire maintenance becomes somewhat clearer. Counterinsurgency in its 
many manifestations must be seen as a basic and integral concommitant 
of the business penetration process which, we are promised, will bring 
development and which is so essential for the prosperity of the US 
ruling class. US imperialism can not be "humanized' by eliminating the 
repressive aspects without undermining the material basis for its exis- 
tence, and this can not happen without a tremendous revolutionary 
struggle around the world and an anti-imperialist fight at home. 3 


Another way of looking at this situation is provided by Prof, Ithiel 
Pool of MIT, one of the originators of the Cambridge Project: 


In the Congo, in Vietnam, in the Dominican Republic, it is clear 
that order depends on somehow compelling newly mobilized strata to 
return to a measure of passivity and defeatism from which they have 
recently been aroused by the process of modernization. At least 
temporarily, the maintenance of order requires a lowering of newly 
acquired aspirations and levels of political activity. 


‘Such is the plight of people involved in "nation-building" according to 
those scholars who see the potential enthusiasm of the people not as a 
major asset in mobilizing the vast manpower resources of capital-poor 
countries for developing their societies, but rather as a serious threat 
to the plans of the corporations, foreign agencies and local ruling 
classes, Thus it is these same scholars who help design concrete programs 
for achieving the "lowering of newly acquired aspirations and levels of 
political activity". Indeed, the social contradictions resulting from 
imperialist development, as well as the detailed planning for the entire 
process, both require a major investment in social science applications, 
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) The resulting political and military institutions fo tro) in preserva 
\ 


itable ruling class alliance, thereby prevent 
ing ” " for the profitable ruling class at 
Seeis ee He imperialist development. Popular movements which 


could “lead tooreyolubioncey, ahasces and rearrangements of priorities are” 


severely dealt with. ree ore : 


; g x peas 7a di: listed above. On the contrary, all the evidence ficant progress without the kind of funda. ‘ i 
| iat heen All Peay cungpvea die suggests that foreign private investment (1) mental social’ change implied by the brs * 
tend to assume that a,single objective - maxi- exacerbates inequalities by helping to form fillment of the non-growth objectives listed BS 
f mizing economic growth, as measured by per and to support a set of foreign and domestic above. 
§ capita GNP - is a sufficient basis for deter- privileged elites within a country: (2) inhibits Ido not want to suggest that foreign Private 
| Dear Sir: mining policy in an underdeveloped economy. the development -of_an indigenous socio- investment is the only obstacle - or even the 
Is American business beneficial to those I would like to list several independent objec- cultural unity by absorbing a country into the major obstacle - to the development of a good 
| underdeveloped countries in which it is in- tives which I consider just as important to the world-wide capitalist system: (3) aggravates xocicty in the underdeveloped countries. There fl. 
volved? Both Ray Vernon and Charles Kindle- development of a good socitey: (1) the reduc- the destructive impact of modernization on are me nal obstacles as well. The mere 
/ berger appeared to take an agnostic position in tion of inequalities both of opportunity and of ‘community values by promoting an over- withdr le, or nationalization of existing 
; their counterpoint essays last week iThe income: (2) the promotion of a spirit of s hic; 2 tapital would not of itself bring about 
Harvard Independent. Nov. 6, 1969), although brotherhood and cultural unity among all concentrates substantial decision-making the kind of changes that | believe are essential}, 
! most of their professional work would suggest groups in the society: (3) the preservation of a power in a few private hands, many of them It would. however. tend to weaken the array of 
an answer far more affirmative than negalive. meaningful sense of community at the village foreign. forces opposed to a fundamental trans. 
That is. after all the conventional wisdom in or neighborhood level: (4) the guarantee of a One would have to atlach an enormous formation of political and Social relations in i 
the field. Albert Hirschman, in his counter- measure of participation by individuals and by weight to the growth objective in order for a the underdeveloped countries, Thus the Be 
| point essay. took the less conventional position groups in making the decisions that affect positive impact of foreign private investment elimination of the bulk of foreign Drivate in. 
{ that a substantial share of American private their lives, . ‘on growth to overcome its negative impact on vestment is a necessary - if not a sufficient . 

f investment in underdeveloped countries today Most of the arguments that are made in the remaining objectives. And even if the condition for the achievement of a humane 2 
is harinful to the countries concerned. favor of foreign private investment - and in short-run impact of foreign private investment form of, economic development in the under. ‘ 
1 would argue that the case against Ameri- favor of the capitalist form of economic on growth were Positive, one would also have devel world, y 
can business in underdeveloped countries is development upon which it necessarily {0 examine whether - in the long run - the nega- Thomas E. Welsskopf 
even stronger than Hirschman suggests. With depends - seek to prove that it will bring about tive impact.of foreign private investment on Assistant Professor of Economics 
minor qualifications, I believe that the in- a more rapid-rate of Srowth, These arguments the other objectives might not have a feedback Harvard University 
terests of the vast majority of the people of the are sometimes persuasive, sometimes not. But effect which would tend to retard even the rate 
underdeveloped world would best be served if I have never seen it convincingly demon- of growth of per vapita GNP. For in countries 
foreign private investors were systematically strated that either capitalism in general or where self-sustaining growth can ultimately be 
excluded {rom their countries, foreign investment in particular will con- achieved only by a massive effort on the part 

To make such a statement - and indeed to tribute to any of the other objectives I have of all the People. il is hard to foresee any signi- 


In designing a comprehensive and stable system of exploitation and 

in dealing harshly with any intransigence on the part of the exploited 
| peoples current US social science has become deeply involved. For example, 
i in times of relative calm, activities such as Civic Action programs are : 
established.6 In Civic Action, the armies of the underdeveloped countries, 
e.g. in Latin America, under US (French, Israeli) advisement, administer 
a variety of hit-and-run reforms and superficial services - building 
elementary schools and teaching in them, drilling wells, building roads, of 
occasionally injecting vaccines, ete - all for the purpose of "winning :: 
the hearts and minds of the people” while at the same time making very : 
i clear the limits of allowable behavior. To adapt such schemes to the u 
| variety of cultural milieus of the poor people of underdeveloped count- a 


| ries obviously requires the assistance of people trained in the relevant 
14 fields. 


| ; Programs requiring detailed Social studies also concern the educa- oi 
tional systems, the labor unions, the mass media, political parties and 


institutions as well as social and political aspects of major "aid" pro- 
jects, 3 


Under less peaceful conditions other Programs, designed in part 


assume importance, Police forces with as 
r ce ap eve =eeCial training in urban counter- 5 
insurgency are maintained with us help. Military assistance programs 

orces in underdeveloped countries are 
disturbances such as militarit general : 
d insurgencies, 


Capable of handling major social 
strikes, peasant revolts and arme 


gs 
th its eager ruling class allies 
This involvement is damning evidence ~ 


. that social scien = ven i mM 
4 ee e n its pure . a 
Five ie 5 if epke “nce aspects — has been 


organized and funded largely for the purpose of sooner or later serving 
the US ruling class, one way or another. Furthermore, a crucial func- 
tion in the development and utilization of this social science apparatus 
is performed by the universities; and this is no accident. 


IMPERIALISM at HOME . 


Exploitation is not restricted to the third world however. In 
what is called the "free market" system of American capitalism, indus- 
trial production and employment are determined by the rate of profit 
earned by investment. Therefore: 


1) The determination of goods and services to be produced is based 
on which products will result in the highest profitability. Since heavy 
and technically complex goods, salable to the government which is well- 
financed by taxes (such as arms and space programs), fit this category 
and medical services for the poor, whose resources are of course negligi- 
ble, do not, we see an ever-increasing proportion of total US domestic 
investment going into categories like the former, Meanwhile since oligo- 
polistic and monopolistic forms of organization predominate in US industry, 
we find constricted output, declining utilization of industrial capacity, 
built-in obsolescence, high advertising and packaging expenditures, and 
high administrative salaries and dividends, all leading to exorbitantly 
high and generally rising consumer prices./7 


2) The determination of employment, unemployment, and wage levels 
(and thus distribution of income) is again based on profitability. To 
maintain high profit levels, businesses must always keep the upper hand 
in wage negotiations so that they do not risk wage increases that might 
cut into their profit margin. One main strategy in gaining this upper 
hand is to ensure a “healthy” level of unemployment such as to "keep 
labor in competition" or “discipline the work force” as economists say. 
In other words, having many unemployed workers around who must seize 
the first job that comes along gives management the opportunity to keep 
its work force in line with the threat of layoffs. Big businesses also 
desire high unemployment levels (on the | 
order of 5% and more) and wages relative- : 
ly low in order to prevent undue inflation. onal 
Inflation itself, if it were coupled with i 
constantly rising wages andthe added em- 
ployment it may make possible, isn't 
necessarily injurious to the workers. In 
fact workers tend to.be in debt, and inflat- 
ion lessens debt burdens. But inflation to 

the creditor - the stockholder, large invest- — 

Pp tor, wholesaler - can be disastrous by cut- 
$72.56 Se os ting into profits, disturbing the balance of 


Since inflation began in 1965 wages 
have gone up sharply but purchasing 
power has actually declined 


$100 


(Weekly eamings of private non- 
farm workers with three dependents} 


payments, and by creating such instability { 

$13.63 $75 - in the economy as to make accurate fore- : 
REAL WAGES * casting and thus rational planning quite : 

$70. i 


difficult. However, as present trends indir | 
cate, the American economy can experience 
quite high levels of inflation even at times 
when wages are not rising. Real wages 
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* After social security and tax deductions | 
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Behind the complex market structure by fore eee oe allocated andi 
wages are determined, there is a continuing contlic ae ae eo: The 
degree of cohesion and militance that workers bring - a om their a 
respective bargaining fights, whether in strikes a : ae ay-to-day Struggle, 
on the job, helps determine along with more ae oc ae Such as mags 
public opinion, the ultimate equilibrium levels of the System - wage 
scales etc. Public opinion itself results from a conflict of conscious. am 
ness of class interests on the part of workers and the usually Opposing 
information barrage from the mass media, educational system etc, 


While the US working class has had a long history of sharp struggles " 
(without which none of the present gains relative to other countries could 
have been won), nevertheless, on the whole, the terms and final outcome i 
of the game are still largely dictated by the bosses. (It is they who q 
decide through the instrument of the federal government how to deal with 7 
inflation - by depressing the labor market through unemployment ete.) a 
There are many subtle processes which keep the working people divided, 
weak and with an insufficiently clear political understanding to wage 
winning struggles which could lead to upsetting the entire wage-bargain. 
ing system, in favor of the workers, One very significant feature of the 
US today which retards working class unity is racism, Black and Third 4 
World workers are superexploited and form the main surplus labor reserve, 
They have the highest unemployment, poorest jobs, and worst housing, 
education and general services. But, it is these workers who are leading 
the most militant and class-conscious Struggles on the job and in the 
communities. In many cases white workers have followed this leadership 


Thus while the situation today is fairly stable - the ame is going 
well for America's rich, aside from minor ‘ = oe 


ird World peoples in. the US, 


class struggle were to break down.) So far, in 
exes, US institutions have 
ion Movement. But, while a 


A nc > in part by a show of force, cultural con- a 
Reset Ons and Petay ted, reforms, the future is by no means certain to be placid. 


; ; ure role of white workers. Currently © 
woe +8 still largely in Control of workers’ struggles, 
influence crumble, which ieee ev Onts ie 2 Should this oe 
Dering the pasion aide not implausible, a massive crisis could emerge 
power simultaneously with Ss 
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which they created - squandered on "senseless" war, moon folly and the 
usual affluence of the rich. In the face of a further squeeze as the 
system attempts to regain its position in the world economy while fighting 
an expensive war, by forcing down the bargaining power of the workers 

even further, serious labor rebellions could erupt. 


Just as in the foreign activities of US business, counterinsurgency 
is an essential concomitant, so in the domestic context the dynamic of 
private economic power in America requires that the current problems of 
the balance of payments, trade deficits and financing imperialist wars 
be solved through a further reduction in the living standards of the 
American working people. This is what David Rockefeller had in mind when 
at the recent International Industrial Conference he stated that in the 
future “the rich nations will need an increasing flow of imports of all 
kinds from Asia, Africa and Latin America ‘to help discipline the immense- 
ly complicated cost structures of their economies' as they try to manage 
inflation" (NYT Sept. 16, 1969). In other words cheap labor in foreign 
countries will be used (in part through foreign investment) to bid down 
the wages of US workers - those ‘immensely complicated cost structures’, 
Apparently Mr. Rockefeller agrees that imperialism hurts US workers - 
that's exactly what he is suggesting it should do more of. 


According to this analysis serious class struggle continues in the 
US itself. For this reason a major focus of social science can be expec- 
ted to center on the detailed aspects of this basic contradiction. Again, 
as in the case of problems arising out of US foreign involvements, univer- 
sities are the primary research and development institutions for applying 
‘conflict resolution’, ‘planning for the '70s' ete to the situation right 
here in America, serving you know who. 


the Role of Universities 


Social science in America is largely created and developed in the 
universities. Many people see these universities as a present, or po- 
tential, haven for pure rational discourse and imagine that the universi- 
ties’ aim is, at least eventually, to advance the interests of all mankind. 


In this view, if only anomolies like ROTC were removed, then the essential | 


citadel of the liberal university - its basic teaching and research func- 
tions intact - would be strengthened, protected and maintained. While in 
some ways many universities do offer a sheltered environment, away from 


the dirt and drudgery of the real world, nevertheless in many crucial res-- 


pects their situation appears to be very different from the above idyllic 
state. As has become increasingly apparent in recent years through 
struggles such as the one against ROTC, the control of US universities 
seems to be firmly and characteristically imbedded in that same ruling 
class. Control is exercised through the sources of funding, the sponsor- 
ship of research and the ultimate direction that the trustees, corpora- 
tion members etc maintain over university administrative policy. 


The pursuit of objective truth untrammelled by ties with the out- 
side world (aside from not being desirable, ideally) largely doesn't 
happen. Rather, universities are the central components of the vital 
knowledge industry and the training centers for the bulk of skilled pro- 
fessionals and managerial personnel. Social science is merely another 
technical resource, of many, which the rulers of the universities - and 
our society - seek to develop to satisfy fundamental needs, some of which 

*have already been described. These needs lead directly to innumerable 
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sects, most of which are carried on at universit;,. 

eed eee ess 6 oe Re nam university organization. “ 
Specific involvements of ne one” cone Dro. 
cedures for controlling people around the wor . ae oc of 4 em 
11 privileged elite, will be described in the Se us ctions, 9 
the basis of these autivities De eceion ae ae no 
such thing as university neutrality on Ene qu he x : e in 
i i i and technology in this society. Particularly 7 
Ontneae meOne or Be nee of the dominant political ace in‘ ole i 
society is the evident trend toward training, in large num e a new j 
breed of social scientist who is highly skilled in the use o modern tech. 
nology for social manipulation - people control. ee this trend a 
is not new, however, the potential capabilities of the Cambridge Project ; 
and related developments make this threat increasingly serious, ; 
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Some Specific Examples ot Social Control 
~ Applications — in the Empire 


Project Camelot 4 


One example of a comprehensive application of social science to 
imperialist planning was Project Camelot.9 In 1963 a group of “high- 
ranking” Army officers associated with the Defense Dept's Army Research 
Office began preparation for a large scale research effort which eventu- 
ally matured into the infamous "Project Camelot”. Social scientists and | 
scholars were approached to undertake studies for making "it possible to P 
predict and influence politically significant aspects of social change in © 
the developing nations of the world”, as a recruiting letter mailed in 4 
1964 stated. In léss guarded language this letter continues: "The US . 
Army has an important mission in the positive and constructive aspects : 
of nation-building in less developed countries as well as a responsibility © 
to assist friendly governments dealing with active insurgency problems." 


Comparative historical studies 
studies" were to be undertaken in a 
America, Asia, the Middle East, 


> survey research, and “other field 
large number of nations in Latin a 
and Europe. In the words of one scotdlaal 


5 e of such studies would be for "measuring 
and forecasting the causes of revoluti 


ons and insurgency in underdeveloped ~ 
areas of the world. ‘It also aimed to find ways of eliminating the causes, 
or coping with the revolutions and insurgencies."9 The "causes" referred | 
to of course are not the basic Conditions of existence - the exploitatio 
and oppression under which the people live-but rather, are the specific . 
social and political factors which allow the people to organize and e 
eee against those conditions, What counterinsurgency programs seek to ~ 
= a euro that capacity of the people to resist - by a variety 
en hy mil iteee ee Social, economic and political tricks, as well 


cion, none of which in f : ; blem 
“of abysmally low incomes, lack o Pegg ont the basic pro 


eae f essenti i health 
conditions, and no hope for subs MDrevavuce®? extremely poor 
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On the eve of initiating the first of these "field studies" in 
Latin America a large number of American social scientists had become 
affiliated in one way or another with Camelot, and the Special Operations 
Research Organization (SORO), which at that time was operating under the 
aegis of American University, was contracted to oversee the research. 
In the summer of 1965 a representative from Camelot traveled to Chile 
to explore the feasibility of gaining cooperation from Chilean scholars, 
but as word spread in Chile's politically powerful leftist circles the 
uproar was immediate and the repercussions extensive enough to force a 
quick cancellation of the entire project. 


Justification for the aims of Project Camelot and similar behavorial 
science research was immediately forthcoming following this collapse. 
Testimony before the House Subcommittee on International Organizations 
and Movements in the summer of 1965 is revealing of the political assump- 
tions guiding such efforts: 


The US military establistment, in carrying out its assigned mis- 
sions, continually comes into contact with individuals and insti- 
tutions in foreign countries. Our own military personnel abroad - 
some 1 million today - must draw upon knowledge obtained through | 
behavorial sciences research to avoid situations and activities 
which can cause friction, antagonize local foreign populations, 
and create difficulties. At the same time, “wars of national 
liberation” with which the free world is confronted, are unlike 
conventional wars and new instruments are needed to fight them ... 
The problem here involves the behavior patterns of the insurgents, | 
as well as of the people of the nation where the war is being 
fought. To do their job in assisting the nations defending them- 
selves against Communist subversion, US military personnel - and 
the people who are being aided -- must understand the motivations 
of the enemy, its weak points, and its strengths. Behavorial 
sciences research helps to provide this basic information. It 
constitutes one of the vital tools in the arsenal of the free 


societies, (American Psychologist , V.21, May 21, 1966) 


The stated purpose of "defending nations" obviously means defending the 
prevailing order, and accordingly, radical Chilean intellectuals immedia- 
tely recognized that such studies would give the US government an even 
stronger base than it already has for controling internal events in Chile 
and elsewhere. 


The Camelot project is but one of the more blatant large scale 
counterinsurgency research efforts that the behavorial sciences have 
shown little hesitancy to undertake, especially if the money is plenti- 
ful and if “basic research" can somehow be integrated into the design. 


COUNTER INSURGENCY RESEARCH MOVES ON 


Camelot was stillborn, but cpunterinsurgency is alive and healthy in the 
social sciences. One of the chief organizations originating counterin- i 
surgency research was the Defense Dept's Advanced Research Projects Agency, : 
ARPA. This agency's interests are exemplified in a few of the titles of 

projects it has sponsored in recent years (as well as its more recent d 
venture, the Cambridge Project): 


"POLITICA-A Manual Countersubversion and Counterconspiracy Game 
(Project Agile)" Abt Associates 
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ROE Ae Cae 1" 
"Remote Area Conflict (Project Agile)": reports alee 
Study of Castro-Communist Operations and Insurgency o 
of Guatemala,” "A Depth Study of Contemporary Insurgency a 
> Rees 


y 2 - 1? 
Counterinsurgency Operations in Peru, Equador and Bolivia, 


Pee ae Atlantic Research 
ne. is 5 
and others of a similar to ae Corporation 
x i Nag rnae Na General Research Corpora- 
"Urban Insurgency Studies (Project ces ad 
"Rural Value Systems, Republic of Vietnam" Human Sciences Research 


"Human Factors in Modernization--Comparative oc Bee oral 
ra ; « Frey, 
Change : (Consultant to A.D. Little) 


"Genesis of Civil Violence” -Ted Gurr, Princeton 
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"Thai-Malay Village Study (Project Agile)" M.L, Thomas, Northern 
Illinois Univ. 


i 


Ee athe 


"Research on Urban Insurgency (Project Agile)" D. Yates and I. de Sola 


‘y 


Pool, A 

Simulmatics Corp. ei 

E 

"Problems Analysis, Republic of Vietnam" I, de Sola Pool (MIT) 3 
Simulmatics Corp ‘ 

a 

"Remote Area Conflict (Project Agile)" Stanford Research t 
Institute A 

"Isolating the Guerrilla" Historical Evaluation va 
and Research Organization ‘ 

Project Agile, ARPA'S program in counterinsurgency, also funds the research a 
and development of new weapons and other hardware for counterinsurgency ee 


warfare. 


Repercussions of the Camelo 
of several other projects 
Frey at MIT on "foreign p 
development". Furthermor 


Defense Dept. - which would all 
bilities. 


Another revealing aspect of Camelot was the response of the US 
"social science community” which was disgust that the DOD had been so 
clumsy and that, as a result, their own "pure science” foray into 
foreign countries were now suspect. However there was no widespread 
outrage at the intent of the research in question. 


‘In his 1965 testimony defending the objectives of the Camelot Project 
the SORO director pointed out that a new problem was beginning to plague 
counter-insurgent research .- too much information and too few mechanisms 


for handling it. To rectify this situation SORO as early as 1964 began 
to establish a new program: 


SORO has been involved in responding to the increasingly 
difficult problem of research people and operations people 
obtaining previously available information that is necessary 
in the conduct of their work. I am referring to the inform- 
ation storage and retrieval problem. 

Because of the very large accumulation of information about 
sociological, anthropological, economic, political and other 
nonmaterial aspects of societies within SORO, we were asked 
by the Department of the Army to establish an information center 
which would provide for a systematic storage and retrieval system 
for information dealing with all the nonmaterial, nonintelligence 
aspects of critical countries of the world. Thus, on July 1, 1964, 
we established the Counterinsurgency Information Analysis Center. 
This Center collects, stores, retrieves, and analyzes data per- 
taining to the human factors involved in insurgency and counter- 
insurgency situations in specified geographical areas, (American 
Psychologist, v.21, May 21, 1966). . 


Apparently the "information and retrieval problem" in 1965 remains 
at least partly unresolved in 1969. A new attempt - the Cambridge 
Project. - is being set up now in Cambridge to help fill the gaps, as 
will be deseribed below. 


BOLIVIA MASSES DEMAND 
NATIONALIZATION OF GULF 


400 Enemy Bases and Positions in 60 
South Viet Nam Urban Centres Stormed 


PLAF Battle-Count in August 

An Annoared Rectan Put out of Action, Another Badly 
Mauled, a US Regimental CP Overrun, Over 20 Battalions 
or Similar Units Wiped Out or Whittled Down. 


— Important Communication Lines Frequently Disrupted or 
Threatened with Interruption, 350’ Military Vehicles De- 
stroyed or Heavily Damaged, 70 Vessels Sunk or Burnt, 
7 Military Trains Overturned. 


— Repeated PLAF Attacks Against Saigon, Cam Ranh, Phu Bai, 
Qui Nhon, Can Tho, Pleiku, etc.. ; Hundreds of Thousands of 
Tons of Munitions and Fuel Destroyed or Set Ablaze ; About 
One Thousand Enemy Troops Knocked Out. 


(August, 1969 NLF battle statistics from Vietnam Courier, Sept. 8, 1969, Hanoi.) 


While the insurgency threat is world-wide, the most dramatic and 
overwhelming challenge’ to US power today is of course in the Southeast 
Asian struggles being waged by the Vietnamese and Laotian peoples. 

The history of the Vietnam war parallels the rise of eye ansurgengy 
planning and warfare as a primary tactic in US empire management. !! 
Building on previous experiences in combatting peoples' movements in 
Malaya, by the British, in the Phillipines, by the US, and in other 
cases, US planners moved in to "modernize" and consolidate Diem's regime 
against the people, in the mid-1950s. Social management experts from 
Michigan State University, working for the CIA and AID, played a now 
notorious role in setting up the “strategic hamlet" program. Their pur- 
pose was to isolate from the people and destroy the social and political 
infrastructure which the Vietminh had constructed in fighting French 
colonialism, (This movement had carried out a thorough land reform 
which threatened the entire Vietnamese ruling class and US interests as 
well.) The procedure was the classic forced relocation of peasant com- 


The previous land reform was re- 


ruling class allian 


eer 


and agents to have a more accurate than usual description of the ‘enemy 
Subsequent developments in Vietnam have included a continual escalation 
of social management offensives by increasing armies of US-university- 
trained and/or -associated personnel, under the protective cover of 
military power and in the face of an ever increasing failure to control 
the Vietnamese rural and urban masses. By now a major investment of 
social science/management resources have been allocated to a variety 

of programs which include a computerized pacification program, the sys- 
tematic elimination of NLF cadre and the terrorization of their popular 
base. Project Phoenix is the latest and biggest attempt by the US to 
designate, track-down and kill NLF cadre. It is being only partly ef- 
fective however because of reluctance on the part of many of Saigon's 


troops to offend what they suspect will some day be the government of 
South Vietnam, 


Originally “special warfare" and “limited warfare” were innovations 
brought forward by Kennedy's liberal brain trust in response to the pur- 
ported excessive reliance on nuclear deterrence and conventional warfare 
by the previous administration. Kennedy and his advisors correctly per- 
ceived that the primary threat to the US business empire was not the 
power struggle with the Soviet Union but rather the developing peoples’ 
wars led by indigenous movements in the Third World and receiving at 
most ideological guidance and relatively small material support from 
major powers. Their solution was termed 'counterinsurgency’ and was 
popularized in place of the traditional but negatively-sounding term 
Toounterrevolution', 


However as the US sank deeper and deeper into the “quagmire” and 
with the tremendously increasing expense of counterinsurgency warfare 
in Vietnam, some disagreements have arisen among the technicians of US 
power. The more liberal experts argue that the war must be won politi- 
cally through winning the support of the peasants by a complex scheme 
of trivial rewards, false concessions and:other positive and negative 
reinforcements designed to overcome the superior NLF “communications 
network" (as described by observers such as Pike), The more hard=headed 
analysts, who also consider themselves liberals, argue that minor im- 
provements not only don't help but actually make more difficult the 
process of obtaining the allegiance of the masses. This is because the 
people later expect (justly) more serious improvements which aren't 
about to be granted, e.g. land reform. Its that old problem of aspira- 
tions again. Rather, according to.these ‘realists’, the correct tactic 
is an unambiguous communication of power in order to show the people 
where their ‘real’ interests lie. Concretely this means saturation 
bombing to show the people that the NLF and their tunnels cannot pro- 
tect them; assassination, to show that working for the NLF is dangerous; 
defoliation to show that growing crops in the liberated regions is not 
possible; systematic interrogation of NLF supporters to show that their 
operations can have no security; or generally, that modern technology 
ean terrorize almost anyone into submitting in perpetuity to government 
authority. Of course some Vietnamese choose to die fighting which makes 
imperialism considerably more expensive. 


Prof. Samuel Huntington, chairman of the Government Dept. at Harvard, 
is a frequent consultant on problems of “political development” to the 
US government. He praises the current policies of rural devastation and 
murder because in the resulting “urbanization process" the people whom 
the government had lost control over, are recaptured, supposedly free of 
direct political ties to the NLF. Thus, Huntington explains that the 
Viet Cong is a “powerful force which cannot be dislodged from its con- 
stituency so long as the constituency continues to exist."l3 However this 
is not an insuperable problem, for "if the ‘direct application of mechani- 
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| tions underlying the Maoist doctrine 
sored urban revolution.” 


and allocation to cheap labor, conscription, 


‘were characterized by Huntington as a rea 
|| for “democratic” institutions in Vietnam 
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produce a massive migration from the counkryssc¢ d 


of revolutionary war no longer operate, 
“ds undercut by the American-spon- 
thus delivered into the hands 
for ideological cleansing, 
or other categories. The 


subsequent political reconditioning, again directed by the cet social 
science specialists, leads to such events as the elections in : 
generally agreed to have been absurd and irrelevant. But these e ections 
7 1 step forward in the fight 

- an “opening up of the 

that the entire war 

hich the NLF had 


The Maoist-inspired rural revolution 
The people are thus 


of the refugee camp and city administrators, 


political process” .14 He doesn't choose to notice 
is directed at closing down the political process w 
opened wide for the people in the first place. 


With the progressive dismembering of Vietnamese society, of course , 


an increasing level of total planning and control became necessary. 


Thus the detailed regulation of the economy, with the help of massive 
aid, limiting the black market, the management of the mass media, the 
political parties etc. all became the objects for further penetration 


| by US experts and their Vietnamese hosts. 


Finally there is the "post -war era”, so longingly awaited by US 
planners. Already the Mekong Delta has been promised a lavish multi- 


-billion dollar comprehensive "development" bribe, if it would only 


stop fighting. No doubt these studies qualify as a véritable orgy in 
the “total systems" approach to nation-building in what is expected to 
be a unique society, a desert of broken people and fractured institu- 
tions, to be assembled at will into a new neocolony. Hopefully there 
vill be no post-war era for US imperialism in Vietnam, under any terms. 


The computer 
picks the vict'ms 


PINKVILLE and the other 
“incidents” focus attention 


lately determined, . 


Hopelessly thwarted in its 
attempts to improve informa- 
tion inputs, the US Command 
in Saigon has devoted its most 

skilled resources to rendering 
Bits information — processing 
ultra-sophisticated. Then; for 
the substance of tactical and 
strategic efficiency it has sub- 
stituted the appearance. It has 
invented what is, in effect, a 
computerised ‘ extermination 
machine.”’ H 


The machine has been 


March, 1968. Its heart is a 


to be located at Bien Hoa. i 
which the High Peratiand 
feeds. data over the whole 


from the London 


Sunday Times 11/23/69 


range of intelligence needed 
to fight a war: American 
targets, estimated Viet Cong 
forces, known _ Vietcong 
routes, plus endless snippets 
of field intelligence—camp 
fires spotted, and the like. 
The reliability of this mish- 
mash varies enormously, of 
course. But the computer} 
churns it all up, and produces} 
lists of targets in the order] 
in which Viet Cong are likely 
to be in the places—based, 
of course, on the * facts” the 
computer has been given im 
the first place. The computer 
then works out what levels of 
bombardment are statistically 
necessary to each level of 


information we received in 
America last week, the High 
Command in Saigon is now 
extending the idea of com- 
puter selection to individuals 
—as well as to suspected 
areas, This year, our inform-§ 
ants say, the programme aims 
to “eliminate”? 33,000 in- 
dividual Vietnamese civilians 
who are determined—by the 
computer—to be Viet Cong 
sympathisers. ‘ 


Social Science and Domestic Control 


A somewhat less acute but nevertheless threatening example of the 
use of social science is that directed against the student movement in 
the US. While many superficial analyses have been made of significant 
campus protests, according to most scholars, there has been relatively 
little collection of comprehensive nation-wide data sufficient for a 
full scale analysis by social/behavioral science techniques. However 
an extensive scrutiny of student attitudes and involvements is now 
underway.1S For example, the American Council on Education, ACE, the 
largest of the national education associations, and representing uni- 
versity administrators, is conducting a variety of surveys. These 
include a pregram of systematic in-depth interviews - 35 on each of 
more than 20 campuses which have had serious protests - and this program 
is funded by the US government Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Another ACE study consists of a massive 30 page questionnaire which is 
being directed at hundreds of thousands of students in 300 institutions. 
In this study the students are identified and periodically requestioned 
in order to ascertain the changes in attitudes over the course of their 
college careers, The studies ask detailed questions concerning personal 
background, attitudes and opinions on a full spectrum of issues, inclu- 
ding politics and protest involvement and even ask the names of individuals 
and groups related to protest events. In defending these studies the 
social scientists involved insist that the personal data is strictly 
confidential (but could be subpoenaed). They also claim that the final 
results of all analyses will be published, totally evading «-estions 
about the uses of such results, published or not, in the general design 
and operation of the university system, 


Through such studies student populations will be analysed into 
detailed categories in correlation for example with political behavior. 
Obvious areas to which this information might be applied are university 
admissions policies, curriculum design, and the choice of tactics by 
administrations faced with campus ‘unrest’. Thus drawing from general 
options such as disciplinary threats to individuals, public relations 
schemes, diversions, painless concessions and subtle cooptations, GtC oS 
administrators will be able to apply more specifically appropriate res- 
ponses on the basis of extensive analyses of students. 


(from GALLUP INTERNATIONAL, INC.) 
>Princeton, New Jersey 


Dear College Student: August 1969 


... Encl@sed ig the final part of the study. I 
sincerely hope you will take the time to answer the 
questions. I believe this study will be particularly 
useful to those who are trying to restructure colleg 
education in the United States. 


Please let me thank you, in advance, for your 
cooperation. Let me emphasize again, that though we 
ask for your name, the results are strictly CONFIDENTIAL 
and no one, except members of our staff, sees your reply. 


Wy cerely, 


George Gallup 
19 Chaimnan 


( "RESTRUCTURE" HOW? TO WHAT END? IN WHOSE INTERESTS? SOME SAMPLES 
FROM GALLUP QUESTIONNAIRE: )} ee : ; 

ning their doors to all high school graduates. Would you 

dopt this idea? 


8. Some colleges and universities are ope 


llege you are now attending a 
9 pda sine ies a away with a lot of class lectures and give all students greater freedom, 


What do you think about this idea? Do you think education is eo to reality ? 
12. Do you find yourself in sympathy with the so-called militants? (1) “ie th 
IF "YES": In what ways do you agree? IF "NO": In what ways do you gree? 


24. Do you smoke? 

25. Do you drink any alcoholic beverages ? 

26. Have you every tried marijuana or other drugs ? 

27. What is your greatest ambition in life? alas 
28. How certain are you that you will achieve this ambition? 


f age? 
29, What would you like to be doing when you are forty years 0: 
30. When you an forty, how much money would you like to be earning (or have your husband earning)? 


34, Which magazines do you read regularly? : as 
35. What are some of the most rewarding books you have ever r ? 
42. Could you tell us the kind of businesss or industry the CHIEF WAGE EARNER(HEAD OF HOUSE- 


(HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD) pinten 2 
HOLD) in your immediate family works in and the kind of work he does there? 


THE CARNEGIE COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
rasa eenes THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


American higher education is currently faced with grave problems. While we can see the broad 
outlines of these problems in over-crowded classrooms, rising costs, student rebellions, and 
threats to academic freedom, there is very little detailed information on the form they take in dif- 
ferent institutions, or in different disciplines and professions. Nor do we have firm knowledge of 
how the people most directly affected, the students and the faculty, fee! about them. 


(from an ACE questionnaire direct- 

ed at graduate students and faculty 
and asking a full spectrum of back- 
ground and attitude questions.) 


46. If a large group of employed graduate students 
were to call for a strike over a campus issue, 
and you agreed with their position on the issue, 
do you think you would participate in the strik 


+++ the present survey is unique in its scope and purposes: it is the 
first to ask similar questions of students and faculty in the same institutions, and it is the first 
to explore a variety of these issues on a national scale. ..'s. _' Sincerely, 


boy ans Ube Ook eS 


Logan Wilson Clark Kerr 


Definitely yes ...C Probably not...... | O 

Probably yes ....C) Definitely not.....0 
47. Do you feel that there are circumstances in 

which a strike would be a legitimate means 


President Chairman of collective action 
41. Hos your campus experienced ony student American Council Carnegie Commission on 


protests or demonstrations during the current | on Education Higher Education 


academic year? 


Nes.) OF Not oO: 


1. Definitely yes 
2. Probably yes 
4 r—— 3. Probably not 


43. What was your role in this demonstration? 


(If no, skip to No. 44 on page 9) (Mark all that apply) OOOO—+4 Definitely not 
42. How would you characterize your attitude to- Helped to plan, organize, or lead the pro- 
word the most recent demonstration? NOBUS evs pee 5 Wk tare ie neGlc eb tip Mais es For faculty members Ra peg eax 412.7 QOO@ 
Approved of the demonstrators’ aims and Joined in active protest with the demon- For teaching assistants ........ OOO@ 


Siratpnsed wien cas een aria a ©48. What do you think of the emergénce of radical 
Openly supported the goals of the protest- student activism in recent years? 


methods 


OPS ayia m amet ae ache, aa, en eet Se oO Unreservedly approve.........,.......04 
Openly opposed the goals of the protestorsO Approve with reservations....,.. 
Tried to mediate in the Protests oceur Disapprove with reservations .. 


Unreservedly disapprove ............ 


For example, using a limited study of the 1967 Columbia strike, the 
Cox Commission Report recommends that students be incorporated into 
faculty-student committees (student power) in order to give students 
some ‘say’ in university decisions. (This solution is a fraud. Students 
can't'share'*power with ruling class trustees on basic issues -- unless 
the student representatives happen to agree with the trustees before- 
hand or are conned into agreement along the way. It's the politics 
behind the committees that counts.) Whatever the means, the ultimate 
goal of university counter-campus-insurgency is to encourage the ascen- 
dancy of ‘moderate’ views, preventing a radical coalescence and thereby 
avoiding confrontations over the really crucial issues e.g. university 
expansion, war research, empire Support, exploitation of campus workers etc. 


Thus, a second suggestion of the Cox Commission was that militant 


actions by students be very quickly and emphatically dealt with - the 
"quick bust’. This idea follows from the assumption that most students 
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do not share the opinions of the 
militant minority, that the radicals 
could be quickly isolated from the 
majority by such an action and that 
any revulsion created by the trauma 
of a bust could be easily assimilat- 
ed through diversions such as stu- 
dent committee participation, etc. 


The Cox Report is admittedly 
crude-~ hence the interest on the 
part of the American Council on 
Education in more extensive and de- 
tailed analyses of students. 


Another indication of serious 
interest in student movements was 
the conference "Comparative Analys- 
is of Student Activism" held in 
Puerto Rico in March 1967, This con- 
ference was sponsored by the US 
Office of Education and was arrang- 


ed by Harvard's Center for Internat- 
ional Affairs under the research team 
of Prof, Seymour M. Lipset. Furth- 
ermore this conference was merely 
one facet of a general program at 
Harvard devoted to analyzing stu- 
dent politics throughout the world. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY IN THE GHETTO 


oN S| COMPUTERWORLD 
SocieTIES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Could 
compute. ; be used to help finda 
solution to the social problems 
of campus confrontation and re- 
volt? This is one of the things 
the American Society for Cyber- 
netics will discuss during its 
October symposium, “Cyber- 
netics in the Seventies and Con- 
flict Resolution.” 

The society will discuss the 
possibilities of simulating cam- 
pus confrontation on a comput- 
er. Attendees will hear such 
speakers as Dr, Preston Valien, 
acting associate U.S. commis- 


sioner for higher education; Dr. 


David P. Gardner, University of 
California; Dr. Thomas C., 
Schelling, Harvard University; 
and Dr. Martin Shubik, Yale 
University, discuss the campus 
crisis, how a model might be 
built and evaluated, and how a 
solution might thus be derived. 


(Computerworld, 10/8/6 


— RACISM 


To Solve Campus Crisis? 


In addition to the morning 
sessions, the afternoon programs 
will consist of contributed 
Papers in the following areas of 
interest: medical and psycho-bio- 
logical cybernetics, technical ap- 
plications of theory of com- 
puters and automata, technical 
applications of information 
theory, and applications of cy- 
bernetic methods and _tech- 
nology in humanities and social 
sciences, 

Sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, ' the 
symposium will be held Oct. 
14-16 in Gaithersburg, Md. 

All those who are interested 
may contact Dr. Carl Hammer, 


: Director of Scientific Marketing, 


Univac Division, Sperry Rand 
Corp., 2121 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


[~~ SUBSCRIBE TO : 
COMPUTERWORLD 


The sharpest challenges to the domestic order have been the ghetto 


rebellions, 


As a result many studies of the social character of the 


riot’participants’ have: been carried out through research’ done’ in universi- 


ties and private companies. 


For example one purportedly ‘promising' 


approach is a study financed by ARPA and done by the System Development 


Corporation on the Watts Rebellion 


A *tdecision tree’ was constructed 


using data collected in Watts describing the social correlates of riot 


participation. 


This analysis concludes that certain categories of 


people were highly likely to have been participants, e.g. people who 
attend church more than once a week, generally, or men non-church- 

goers under age 40 (independent of education), or women non-church- 
goers: with 6 - 12 years of education and over age 27. 


(see next page) 


This sort of information is the basis for designing programs 
directed at particular sectors of the population in order to prevent 


future militant actions. 


(Thus in the case of Watts, churches might 


be appropriate places in which to invest counterinsurgency funds ...) 
The basic underlying problems of the people are not themselves the 


objects of serious attacks. 


rm 


ee e) 


| TSS Ae es Sag designed 
1 ; llions, which have been = 
+1} Common responses to ghetto ia youth Pitiols for 
I in academic centers, have included: ser™=l in which youths are paid 
| Lcommnt Ey See Bea ai ende on thouble-makers:; and other 
lh eople cool an : : ef 
| projebes WEE ge one typically include sel gsi Racists tc a 
Bits in ghetto uprisings. Thus while AG pues f aration 
ation their importance in generating lasting poli Be aa Plscles 
in enhancing political clarity among black Mie a ere have been to 
against their oppression, the responses of a cated 
try to prevent such developments at all costs. 


Attend more 
less 

Peete than once 
per week : per week 


Under 6 years 
or over 12 years 


= # participants in riot 
i = # non-participants 


r Aen 4 « ‘ r Uren 
Sample decision tree with participation as the criterion variable. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT 


Hs Another area of *conflict? 
| that of labor management, 
testimony describing an AR 
Defense Dept needs = to 'F 
ing and prediction? 


of concern to the US ruling class is 


>» in recent Congressional 
aming’ to be applied to 


Faced with analogous problems in labor relations, major schools 
of business administration and major corporations have turned 
increasingly to gaming (i.e, simulation) for training and pre- 
diction. (Congressional Record, 9/12/69 - Senate) . 


Thus vie the traditional factors of unemployment, male chauvinism, 
racism, competition with cheap foreign labor and bought-off union leader- 
ship will undoubtedly remain the dominant defenses against labor militancy, 
certainly social sciences can offer the bosses further refinements of 
their tools for handling specific labor unrest. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that the Harvard Business School has indicated an interest in par- 


ticipating in the Cambridge Project, perhaps to enhance ‘its already nota- 
ble arsenal in the area of labor relations. 


Like many other aspects of imperialism, social science manipulation 
threatens the interests of working people especially blacks, and students 
both at home and abroad, especially in times of sharp struggle. 


Miners march on West Virginia Capitol 


(The following is the complete, unaltered text of tne 
attack plan 


tht. 
1. Assign covering officers to the front and rear of the 
building. (Left-hand marginal note says: “ABLE - 
Sgt & Pat, BAKER - 1 Pat, CHARLIE - & Pat") 
-a. Two to cover the back 
(6). four to cover the front (2 south front, 2 north front) - 
says: “ABLE 1 shotgun | Reising 


1 Reising 

word “launcher” is crossed out. After CHARLIE, the 
word “37mm” is crossed out.) 

2. These six men would hold position to keep offenders 
sealed inside building. 

3. Evacuate wounded with covering officers laying 
down fire base. 

4. Notify Captain of Patrol and Chief of Police, Ranking 
Officer of 4th - 

5. Notify ranking officer of Service Division to secure 
the Hof J. (Hallof Justice) 

* (handwritten) Notify DD (Detective Division) to stand 
by for questioning of prisoners & general investiga- 

| tion. 

_ 6. Request thut Wagon, Ambulances and Fire truck to 
stand by in purking lot of Safeway Stores, Russell and 
Shattuck. 

* (handwritten) Notify ACSO (Alameda County Sheriff's 
Office) - Request riot tank be _— sent. 
7. Assign traffic posts to divert traffic around scene. 
a. Not assigned to fourth platoon. 
omek Shattuck at Prince and at Woolsey with Police 
‘ars. 
a. Use no flares and no personnel left in street. 
9. Evacuate nearby homes as needed. (Handwritten 
note says: “Squad DOG (2)"") 

. 10. Order offenders to come out of building with hands 
up and lay on sidewalk in front of building. (This item 
is circled) 


a. Use bull horn or telephone. (This item is crossed 


out) 
b. If this fails. (This item is crossed out) 

* (handwritten) ABLECEASE FIRE EXCEPT AT DEF- 
INITETARGET. 

11. Assign two man squad to front with shotgun (solid 
slugs) and armor piercing rifle to blast armour plate 
off upper windows. (This item is either crossed out 
or partially underlined. Handwritten note gays: “DOG 


TRANSCRIP 


1 shotfui 1 37mm & launcher.” The words “‘1 rifle”’ are 
crossedout.) 

12. Assign two man squad in front to launch gas through 
upper and lower windows. (Handwritten note says, 
“EASY”) 


Handwritten note says: “2. 37 MM Ges Gun’) 

12. (sie) Order upper window shields to be shot out, and 
use OO buck shot to shoot out all lower windows. Use 
rifle slugs to try and knock open main front door. 
(This item is either crossed-out or partially under- 
lined. 


) 

13. Notify HMH (Herrick Memorial Hospital) to stand 
by toreceive wounded. 

a. Post shotgun guard at HMH. —Not fourth platoon. 

14. Launch in considerable amount of gas and then 
again order eG aati out by bull horn or telephone. 
a. Walk out front with hands up and then lay on side- 
walk in front of building: 

b. Ifthis fails 
(handwritten interline note says, “A B C D E”) 

15. Front and back guard lay down fire on second floor. 
Assault squad (thrée men) armed with sub-machine 
guns approach building from the south, As they ap- 
proach all firing cease. Squad enter building through 
front broken out windows pr doors. 

a. First man cover stairs and no firing unless target 
is presented. 

b. Next two men enter and move to left and to right 
center of ground floor. Fire 30 rounds each up through 
second story floor, and reload. 

c. By now all shutters should be blown off upper floor 
windows. The entire building should be flooded with 
tear gas. The entire upper floor should be covered 
with ‘intense fire. This should have the necessary 
effect. 

16. Order those able to walk down the inside stairs to 
the ground floor, covered by the assault squad. Then 
they will walk out to the sidewalk and lay face down. 
a. This will be done by bull horn and/or phone. 

17. Front and rear covering squads remain in position 
until told to move. 

18. Leave one front covering squad on roof and call the 
other one down to cover prisoners. Leave back squad 
in position. 

19. Assault squad will then proceed upstairs and bring 
down the wounded andordead. 

20. Ambulances) will be called in from Russell and 
Shattuck to pick up wounded and/or dead. 

21. Call back squad around to front to assist as needed. 
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° ASSAULT PLAN 


22. One front squad will still remain on roof to cover any 
attack from the outside. 

23. Call wagon down to pick 

24. Firetruck calledinifneeded. 

25. Back squad go to H of J to book in and question pris- 
oners. 

26. One front squad go to HMH to guard and question 
wounded. 

27. One front squad will remain on roof until we are 
clear of area. 

28. Assault squad search and confiscate evidence from 
building. 
a. Call in photographer. (Handwritten note says: “‘Dig 

~ up back yard”) 

29, After all others have gone, front squad pull out. This 
may take considerable time. 

30. Assault squad go to H of J to package evidence, make 
notes, write reports. 

31. Back squad at H of J write reports after booking and 
questioning. 2 

32. Front squad leave HMH and write reports. 

33. Remaining front squad leave area come to H of J 
“and write reports. 

34. Fourth Platoon Lieutenant and Sergeants meet to 
make sure that all has been covered. 

35. Fourth Platoon Lieutenant and Sergeants brief staff. 
(the remainder of the plan is handwritten) 

ABLE — COVER BACK 

(2) \-shotgun& launcher 

1Pat 1-Reising 

1 Sgt (The 
Radio 


up prisoners. 


words ‘“‘l-rifle’ crossed out) 


BAKER —COVER S-FRONT 
2Pat 1shot gun 

lrifle or Reising 

Radio 


CHARLIE —COVERN-FRONT 
(3) Lshot gun & launcher 
2Pat I rifle 
Sgt | Reising 

Radio 


DOG — COVER FRONT AFTER~ EVACUATION 
2Pat 1 shot gun & launcher 
137mm gas gun 


ASSAULT — ENTER BUILDING 
4 3Thompsons 
2) Pat or 2 Thompsons & I 


shotgan .00 
1Lt. Radio 


(This is an authentic copy of the Berkeley Police's planned assault on 
Black Panther office; reprinted in Black Panther Newspaper.) 


PART II 


University Centers o Social Science 
in the Gambridge Area 


INTRODUCING THE CAMBRIDGE PROJECT 


In the context of this blossoming imperialist soci 
science research, the Cambridge Project has boee fuintod a nas 
terize all relevant data which has been collected, making it immediately 
available to the entire “social science community", and 2) develop com- 
puter programs for doing highly advanced and useful analyses of such 
data via "dynamic modelling" in an “interactive social science", etc. 
The facility will be open to all “legitimate" users including any govern- 
ment agency or other institution engaged in behavioral science applica- 
tions. It will provide an unprecedented tool for social science engineer- 
ing in the service of US policy makers. Appropriately, this project will 
be located’ in Cambridge where an extensive imperialistic social science 
establishment has already arisen and where the computer programming i 
skills required for the project were developed. 


To understand fully the local significance of Project CAM, it is 
necessary to look at the different institutions in the Cambridge area 
which help form the backbone of imperialist social science and for 
which Project CAM is merely a tool. It is also helpful to have a gen- 
eral idea of the overall strategy into which the activities of these 
organizations fit. 


THE ‘STATE-OF-THE-ARTt STRATEGY FOR EMPIRE MAINTENANCE 

A member of the Executive Committee of Harvard's Center for Inter- 
national Affairs and one of the prominent geopoliticians in the Imperial 
City complex, is Prof. Huntington - the exponent of urbanization by 
bombing in Vietnam. However Prof. Huntington recognizes that this latter 
tactic is a last-ditch effort. Vietnam has been an extremely costly 
operation undertaken by the US ruling class when it was too late for 
more elegant and cheaper solutions for retaining US hegemony in SE Asia. 
The next time the cost terms of US domestic disintegration and foreign 
defiance will be even greater so that it is becoming crucial that more 
elegant solutions always be attainable. Even the counterinsurgency pro- 
grams which are currently in vogue are inadequate since they are typically 
installed upon the shaky foundations of antiquated ruling-class power 
structures and traditions. Thus Huntington writes: 


Whatever happens in Vietnam .., the day of the massive foreign 
policy may well be past, In these circumstances the US may be 
compelled to seek other, more appropriate political methods in 
attempting to minimize violence and instability in foreign 
countries, What we need, in a sense, is an equivalent for domes- 
tie violence of the strategy of military deterrence for overt 
aggression. Such an equivalent may conceivably be found in the 
policy of preventive political involvement...The United States 
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ne 


| 
4 


ought to encourage the development ee naan ly Pe ond 
hnoadshacan party systems in modernizing countries.... Go are 
Vietnams? p 217-232, ed. Richard M. Pfeffer, 1968, pp. 217-232) 


To fill the need for a new generation of strategy in empire 
administration, some master scholars such as Huntington are ot 
mending comprehensive long-range ‘political development pe ores: 


In such schemes basic institutions are manipulated in an integrated 
way which amounts to stabilizing the essential class relations on 
which local ruling class and foreign business prosperity depend, 
while occasionally advancing purportedly progressive social changes 


to get popular support, 


Already US policy on occasion reflects some of this more sophis- 
ticated theory in practice. For example, initiating phony revolutionary — 
political parties is seen as a major strategy in Latin America. In 
Colombia, the '67 election victory of the MPAA party was assisted by 
US government officials who played a substantial role in defining the 
party platform and in manufacturing the appropriate public opinion 
using contemporary techniques. In Venezuela, peasant unions have pro- 
vided a similar vehicle: 


.---the only instance before 1967 of successful rural 
mobilization within the framework of such a (multiparty) 
system was Venezuela. In this case ideology, effective 
leadership, and a semi-revolutionary struggle against the 
Gomez and Perez Jimenez distatorships provided the en- 
vironment for the effective mobilization and organization 
of the peasants in ‘campesino' unions associated with the 
(US backed and created) Accion Democratica. Conceivably 
similar developments could take place in Chile and Peru. 


(Political Order ...) Huntington!” 


Thus a possible tactic for dealing with potential peasant ‘unrest’? 
(which tends to get out of hand) is to incorporate the peasant strata 
into the parliamentary process by way of cooperatives connected with 
political parties, making sure that they pick up the right habits and 
learn the proper rules of behavior. Of course such party representa- 
tion is no match for the skilled political forces which serve the 

big business and agricultural interests operating in all ‘free’ 
underdeveloped countries but it does serve to generate a hierarchy of 
‘communication’ and privilege, and thereby stability. The minor con- 
cessions which the ruling classes might have to make while incorporating 
the lower classes into their parliamentary structures would be well 
worth it in view of the stabilization and modernization of their system 
of exploitation which would result, 


: Designing this sort of political development is the basis of an 
increasing emphasis on so-called "popular participation? in the entire 
foreign aid program. According to Title IX of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, “emphasis shall be placed on assuring maximum participation in 

the task of economic development on the part of the people of the de- 
veloping countries, through the encouragement of democratic private and 
local governmental institutions" (sec. 281). Needless to say ‘democratic’ 
here is the common euphemism which really means *based on respect for 
private property and the laws which naturally develop serving its in- 
terests in a modern society’, 


; Lest anyone thinks that AID, because of Title IX, is interested 
in stimulating mass-based movements for rapid Change in the interests 
of the people, a report of a Conference on the Implementation of 
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sean ieee pe Le Act, held at MIT June 24 - August 2, 
ise, e ‘sen f ; 
= which numerous academicians an general conclusion of this conference in 
careful programming, popular partici pata 
highly useful role in advanci Pation a 
motivated US foreign policy. As Prof ode 
Co-Chairman, state in the report! 8. Millikan and Pye, the Conference 
a "deeper understanding of the ie 
channel increased participation i 


directions... : 


The basic concern behind Title Ix is perhaps related to the 

a) Mneed for the underdeveloped nations to develop socio-political struc- : 
tures which can handle, equitably and peacefully, inevitable shortfalls 

in economic progress. The prospect is that the gap between rich and 

poor nations is not likely to diminish for Many years and that gaps 

between material aspirations and actual economic performance in the 

Third World are not likely to be Significantly close for some time." 

Presumably, by involving the people in the expected failure of economic 

development under imperialism, (a failure which is quite profitable 


for the ruling classes), there will be less hard feeling and political 
instability. 


In practice, the kinds of programs resulting under Title Ix 
involve practically every institution from labor unions, peasant co- 
operatives to community organizations and political parties. Especially 
important are programs designed to ferret out people having *leadership 
potential’ who are then nurtured in the kind of leadership qualities 
ultimately desired: loyalty to reformist-capitalist politics, a plu- 
ralistic elitism in the service of imperialism. 


There are however disagreements among political theorists about 
the strategy of political development. While occasionally the propriety 
of intervening in the political affairs of another country is momentarily 
questioned, the main objeetion concerns whether or not such activities 
can reliably serve the US national interest. Thus some thinkers, such 
as Harvard's Prof. Stanley Hoffmann also of the CFIA, worry that poli- 
tical development is fraught with uncontrollable variables - cultural, 
nationalistic, etc. that could lead to disasters. (No More Vietnams? 

; p- 247) Inereasing participation at the grass-roots level if ineptly 
i. managed could lead to disruptive struggles on the part of the masses 
| which could threaten US interests and world ‘order’, 


Many others, however, such as Profs. Millikan, Pool, Huntington, 
etc, are more optimistic. Huntington for example feels that the more 
massive the intervention, the more ‘liberalizing' and effective the 
: potential results, and he argues that the Title IX program is much 
| too limited to qualify as a serious attempt at political development. 
. In any case, the current concensus of US policy-makers is clearly in 
favor of an increasing commitment to a pervasive political development 
strategy which is fundamentally counter-revolutionary. 


However for planning reliable pre-emptive institutions, a great 
deal more sophistication in data acquisition, processing and theoreti- 
cal interpretation is needed. As Huntington explains: 


Political involvements designed more effectively to promote 
the development of political institutions will certainly 
require levels of diseretion and sophistication which have 
not always been present ... in the past .., We (need) to 
devote much more effort to the study of the conditions and 


an 


atterns of political evolution ie ne ae ot of 
ne concepts and categories useful oe (No More Vietnams? 
societies undergoing rapid social GHauBE Lams 
p. 230-31) 


tington and many of his col- 
for here is the technology 

the great stores of data 

design to be carried out, 


It is therefore not surprising that Hun 
leagues are supporters of Project Cam, 
capable of accumulating and processing jan 
needed, and of allowing rather subtle prog 


The success of this new phase of imperialist et oomises to 
solidify the entire megalith of class ee ost be d. 
While it might perhaps be eps ae eee a. ee ay ae 

isi bility-threatening 2 : ws 
onteel one he desperately needed changes. It ee rect 
legitimate political insurgency and do its best to destroy ag evelop- 
ment of clear political thinking and class at aber 
of the exploited people of the world - which are precisely the evelop- 
ments needed to effect basic changes. 


In the US itself, the strategy for control is considerably more 
advanced than its foreign counterpart. It has already evolved the kinds 
of complex institutional abilities which are now being prescribed for 
the rest of the accessible world. Nevertheless these control processes 
are in constant need of improvement and adaptation to the changing "needs? 
of US society. This is especially true as the contradictions between 
maintaining a secure and profitable world system, and satisfying the 
demands of the American people intensify. 


LOCAL CENTERS OF INSTITUTION-DESIGN AND PEOPLE-CONTROL 


Given the above strategies for preventing domestic and foreign 
insurgency, together with all the other traditional government involve- 
ments generated by the corporations and related organizations of the 
ruling class in America, let's took at the institutes and centers in 
the Cambridge area that produce the individual pieces of research and 
programs which help fill out the imperial mosaic. 


The Center for International Studies (CIS) at MIT, and 
the Center for International Affairs ( CFIA) at Harvard 


The CIS at MIT and the CFIA at Harvard act aS coordinating centers 
for much of the foreign area research and (research) contracts engaged 
in by professors at the two institutions. In addition they carry out 


oreign diplomats, providing exper- 


ning, and generally Sie eas 28 economic and military plan- 
i urthering research of special 4 i mbers. 
The MIT Center was set up in 195] as a joi 5 ee fo its me 


However, the CIS was not the idea of C i : | 
of US government officials who at the ambridge scholars but rather. 


s time : 2 
Sive study of its Cold War problems, bn gee co ty in need of exten: . 


We can © i : ed 
‘from a confidential memo captured in UY reiey Woy eee, Of how this work 


P niversity 
> ‘How Harvard Rules" 19 


Hall last spring and 


reproduced in the booklet Pe ted ends. 
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"The Center...had its origins in a number of i 
re : attempt i 
Be academic and intellectual resources of the Rt ec aainity acon 
certain problems of the Cold War. In the summer of 1950 MIT which has 


research enterprise, the CIS, which ef 
raised in the preliminary work of the 


The report lists four areas 
| foreigners to the US are molded b 
| just official statements, "a fai] 


of concern: 1) While the attitudes of 
y everything they hear about us, not 
ure adequately to comprehend this perfectly 


| the target was needed. Until one knew a good 

| was trying to reach, what his goals and aspirations were ... it was 

. difficult to know how to affect foreign attitudes;" 3) Psychological 

_ warfare should be complemented by economic development to increase 

i" stability in friendly or neutral areas; 4) Since, again, foreigners 

' know there is dissent in the US, government policy should not attempt 

| to disregard public opinion, but should look for "ways in which thought- 
_ ful and responsible US opinion leadership can be encouraged to approxi- 
| mate such consensus (as does not really exist) to the extent necessary 


_ to provide a reasonably predictable and stable basis for governmental 
. and private policy." 


bs Responding to these concerns the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 

| decided to fund the CIS on a permanent basis and MIT soon possessed a 

[ leading contributor to US Intelligence. Its board on Soviet Bloc Studies 
| included representatives of interested agencies: Allen Dulles of the 

| CIA, Charles Bohlen of the State Department, and Vice Admiral of the 

| Navy, Leslie C. Stevens. 


The next addition to Cambridge's f oreign 
research apparatus was Harvard's Center for In- 
ternational Affairs (CFIA), started in 1957 under 
Dean McGeorge Bundy's guidance. It is clear 
from the confidential correspondence that the in- 
{tiative for the Center came (whether officially 
or in his personal capacity, we don't know) from 
its first and present Director, Robert R. Bowie, 

_ then Assistant Secretary of State under John Fos- 
_ ter Dulles. The Center was a scheme of Bowie 

: and his old friends - Bundy, Dean Rusk of Rocke- 
- feller, Jim Perkins of Carnegie (recently President 
_ of Cornell and Director of the Chase Manhattan 

_ Bank), Raymond Vernon, Henry Kissinger and 
Thomas Shelling. Two points of some historical 
interest emerge from these documents,first that 
the brain trust widely regarded by the press as a 
unique group put together by Kennedy had been 
operating its own academic machine for years;and 
Second, that there was an identity of purpose on 
the part of the funding institutions for this type 
of research as a common need and they shared 

the Tesponsibility as was most convenient. 
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Bundy of Ford Foundation 
(Harvard to Washington to Ford) 


tet REISE SS ‘up mter formally separate fron: 

, there was a need to set up a Center : m 
the tenes ee International Studies at as or 
CIA and Defense Department fundings placed certal Bete jones 
the Center staff would have liked to work on ane cri) Pardy 
For instance in a letter to Dean Ford (Jan 3° ) bee : mune : 
Harvard C¥IA project involving "a series of oo aaa nese 
‘meetings on international sahara and eo biden a ‘4 

tries", Benjamin Brown w : i 

hick ig ee comes to $150,000, We hope that the Ford Foundation 
will contribute $100,000 toward this, and we will try to pick up the 
balance from the Johnson Foundation of Racine, Wisconsin. We have 
informally discussed the project with officers of the State Department 
and ACDA, who agree as to its importance.’ There is every indication 
that ACDA would be prepared to make a substantial contribution to the 
budget but for reasons which you will UndeRe tang we are of the opinion 
that private financing would be preferable..." — 13 


Sits 5 apm aN ace © se 


But Center for International Affairs officials had no wish to dis- nee 
sociate themselves from the federal government itself. Rather the a, 
Center was a joint effort with government officials. McGeorge Bundy a 
makes this clear in a letter of Feb. 8, 1957 to Robert Bowie, Assistant 

Secretary of State: "Dear Bob: As we are getting on into February, I think 
I ought to give you a report on the inquiries that I have made among 
foundations, even though the information I have obtained lacks precision. 
My first call was to Dean Rusk, and he said that he thought it would be k 
better and simpler for him to talk to you directly. My own impression \ 4 


> I have not yet had a chance to discuss with them directly the 
guestion of possible Tevels of Support. I am to have a meeting with a 
couple of their Vice-Presidents on February 14, and I will let you know 
at once what temperature reading I get from that discussion." 
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arvard CFIA includes Emili 
Collado, Vice President and Director of ee tilio 


dson, Jr., President of Radio 
hone Laboratories, and 


ame purpos ; 

In MIT's 1965 proposal to the Ford Fou oa re ore delicately. 
the CIS and MIT's other " 
to replace CIA funds) the 


ne ore p world’s peoples. Rather their 
explicit aim is to advise the government and major business interests 
abroad, and on a huge scale, no matter ho 


d : w conflicting these interests 
might be with those of the majority of people under their rule, 


This complete integration into 


the world of business and govern- 

oO centers, But fear of CIA stigma 

A funding at the CIS and the creation 
(The founding credo of the Harvard 

scholarly independence" byrensuring 


ot be impaired, that the right to pub- 
lish will be respected, and that the source of financing will not be 


disguised.") _(Annual Report). However, seldom in the past has 

| criticism been raised concerning the basic functions of the two centers, 
_ Somehow, center members were expected to be capable of simultaneously 
working for sovernment agencies in developing plans for the third 

world which would strengthen our "allies" and weaken our "enemies" and 
Capable of maintaining scholarly independence, ‘The Centers actually 
constitute miniature Pentagons with academic covers, for their entire 
effect is to strengthen imperialistic policies of the US, 

This effect in part grows out of the systematic bias of the social 
Sciencés toward making political stability a key goal of policy (see 
Part I). This is often justified as being essential to even the most 
Progressive social and economic planning. But to achieve stability one 
must eliminate unstable elements which in actuality tend often to be 
the only genuinely progressive forces in society, thus leading to fur- 
_ ther entrenchment of reactionary ruling elites and making rational and 
i People-serving economic planning even more difficult, The effect also 
comes as a result of conscious participation of many Center researchers 


? straightforward counterinsurgency projects. 


; Another central feature of these centers is that they serve as 
Meeting places for representatives from the US Defense Department, govern- 
Ment and military services, professors, and prominent scholars and po- 


aha 
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litical leaders from the Third World, under the aegis of the CFIA's 
Fellows Program. The "fellows" come together to share experiences, form 
| personal ties, and study “the critical prOceeses of change oe modern 
) world and their impact on the political order. A atl ie 
Report). We are told that they are selected "because vey Ties Olars 
and intellectuals" (Raymond Vernon, CFIA Executive pec’ rimson, 
10/22/69) and that the foreigners among them tend to bring “anti-US” ang 
even “anti-capitalist" messages with them (Vernon). However, between 
1958 and 1967, 41% of their research papers were on directly military- 
related topics, among which titles we find: "The Peoyment: of Tactical 
Nuclear Weapons", "Some Factors Affecting Intervention" and Smal] < 
dod States Under Nuclear Umbrella". The inclusion of a few token radicals", 
Hi who are hard to ferret out from one’s programs these days in any case, 
i does not hide the fact that the Center furthers the interests of an 
H international ruling community by providing better channels of communi- 
|| cations and joint study of common problems among its military, govern- 
/ ment, business and top-level university personnel - and that in pro- 
viding this crucial function the CFIA helps strengthen what we before 
| spoke of as an international ruling elite in the Third World. 


The projects of the Harvard CFIA are divided into three main fields: 

1) “Development and Modernization" (much of the work in this area is 

| done in the Development Advisory Service described in the next section) ; 

2) "Political-Military Strategy"; and 3)"Atlantic and European Studies", 

In field 1 under "Political Development" we find a major project carried 

on by Samuel Huntington and many associates both at Harvard and at MIT 

who “have been examining the relationship between political stability 

and social reform -- two goals which often seem incompatible in develop- 

ing countries" the 1967-68 Center Report reads. (@. 11) Another major 
project is "Student Politics" carried on by Professor Lipset'ts research 
group. Both projects are described elsewhere in this pamphlet. [In the 
second field, Professor Thomas Schelling and his associates worked on 

a number of topics whose tendency is lately toward "domestic political 

role of violence, non-violence and other extra-legal techniques of 
politieal influence." The CFIA Report gives three arguments why these 
topics constitute “a natural subject for a Center for *International | 
Affairs'" 1) "violence in other countries is a major concern of 
American foreign policy"; 2) "various forms of protest resistance | 
are being used in this country to influence American foreign policy"; | 
3) “some of the analytical! techniques that have been applied to inter- | 
national violence and its control Can perhaps contribute to an under- 
standing of domestic violence," The third field encompasses work by | 
many Center associates on the "national interest" of European countries | 
and political and economic structures in Europe. It was begun by Pro- 
fessor Henry Kissinger mainly in the interest of examining present 


These factors taken together suggest that the CFIA and the CIS hardly 


need to be forced by "strings" from DoD to serve US corporate and 
government interests abroad. Though "independent" and "scholarly", their 
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Similarly DAS accepted a 


ie Project in Indonesia immediately after 
President Sukharno, also inte 


nsely critical of US policies and 


F DAS's main project has always been Pakistan, 
_ thened the hold of military dictatorship (Pakistan is under martial 
law as a matter of course.) And yet DAS points with pride to its and 
Pakistan's accomplishments: "Progress in economic policy and per- 
formance was excellent (in 1967)" reads the 1968 report of the Service. 
_ Meanwhile wages in East Pakistan hadn't changed from their below sub- 
' sistence level of 15 years ago for the 85% of the Fast Pakistanese 
who live in rural areas of the state, Industrial wages in West Pakis- 
tan were also little changed - that is, they have remained at subsistence 
evels throughout DAS's long visit, This was one of the factors behind 
urban rebellions in Pakistan this year which forced one dictator 
° resign, to be replaced by another, If DAS's Euan, OF sustained 
rowth in "per capita” income are correct then “growth obviously must 
an increased profits and rents for the rich, and the rich alone, 
t is also interesting to note that the US AID program has aided Reese 
an in the 1960's primarily by funding US enterprises, such as Pan-Am's 
Rtercontinental Hotel Corporationand an American ice cream company 
© New Republic, 10/18/69) - and that these funds have come from 
ments of the Pakistan government for arms purchased from the US 


® fight guerilla insurgency in the country and to arm against India, 


There it has streng- 


| The CFIA 1968 Report concludes: “In all countries where (DAS) » 
1! } projects existed at the end of the year relations Pe Bevibore 
Hh) and their counterparts were good, and effective work was being done 
a by both." The DAS Confidential Report for that year, however, 

i includes a few illustrations of the “effective work of these govern- 
| ments not mentioned in the regular report. For instance, a sign of 
Wet "progress" in Colombia is that "The administration of President Lleras 
iI strengthened its political position by winning a clear two-thirds 

i majority in the congressional elections held in March. Its pacifica- 
| pale tion program has been quite successful, with the eee RS and. or. 

\ |} ganized bandits forced back into remote mountain areas. 


| 
ii In all of its projects, Colombia, Ghana, Indonesia, Malaysia, 

) Pakistan, Liberia, DAS helps to tighten the grip of reactionary ruling 
elites on their desperately poor populations. While the State De- 
partment sends arms to protect these governments from internal dis- 

ii sidence the DAS advises on problems of economic stability. Both 
aspects directly attack movements which are agitating for the social 
and political changes which would enable economic progress to extend 
.to the workers and peasants of these nations. No matter what the 
intentions of a DAS advisor, the contradictory nature of his or her 
position makes it impossible to do anything but increase the attacks, 
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i} For each country is the scene of tremendous internal political 
conflict - almost every one is on the path to people's war. This 
means that the governments and ruling cliques are forced to defend 
their own tenuous position by marshalling the fruits of economic 
progress into counterinsurgency and pacification efforts. They must 
spend large parts of their tax revenues and foreign aid resources on 
buying arms and maintaining armies. Because of this priority as well as — 
others such as the economic self-interests of the ruling classes, they — 
do not let vital resources flow into the countryside where they would 
benefit the most people. It is precisely there that guerillas and other ‘ 
organized opponents are the strongest. Further, even progressively 
inclined governments usually tend to ally with the rich against 
the people ~ thereby being forced to make such concessions and 

policies as tax exemption for the rich, high unemployment, and 
government investment of social surplus (that is taxes from the poor 
and foreign aid) in high profit (usually capital - intensive and 

often luxury producing) industries, rather than in more generally 
beneficial programs. All this makes it all the more difficult for 

the DAS or anyone else to change the trend of "development" in these 
places, Thus the net effect of advising such a government is to 

build up military and political machinery which serve the interests 

of the rich minority and US investors and thus preventing genuine 
social or political progress, DAS advisors see it as a choice between 
"idealism" and "realism". For them realism is trying to mediate 
between constraints of operation such as making concessions to the rich 
and maintaining stability, and, on the other hand the needs of the 
people. The people don't need this mediation, 
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- In other words, 
and help justify oppressive 


» which inculcate values of hard 


political and economic structures, 


That these are the kind of school 
clearly indicated by several things, 
olitically reactionary governments to 
as illustrated above. CSED personnel then act as social engineers to 
build up a “disciplined” industrial work force in areas of social 
unrest and of previous labor agitation, Under this set-up there is 
no way the CSED can foster or aid the political changes that are 
erucial to long-range development of these oligarchic or colonial 
tions -- development which would aid the majority of people in 

these states. Rather the CSED ‘projects serve to increase profits 

and power for American investors and their local counterparts, 


Systems the CSED helps plan is 
The Center accepts projects with 
solve its particular problems, 


For almost a year, members of CSED have been discussing a proposed 
new venture, known as the Mekong Project, Although details are diffi- 
cult to obtain, the overall] plan is to go into one or more Southeast 
ian countries (they would like to aid both Vietnams, Cambodia, 
filand, and Laos) and help set up and strengthen the educational 
stitutions needed for "economic development" (in most cases this 

ll result in the building up of U.S. corporate enterprises in the 
rea), Obviously, CSED officials are hoping the U,S. will either 

in" the war or arrive at a negotiated settlement in which the 

igon government remains favorable to U.S, interests. 


This proposed project was seriously discussed last year when some 
(SED officials felt that the war might end soon, Now, however, they 
“0 not see the end as coming so quickly, and claim to have postponed 
rther consideration of the idea for the time being. The project 
rector would most likely be Russell G. Davis, the former director 
CSED, who has recently returned to Harvard after a year's stint 

88 Director of the Peace Corps for the Pacific and Asia, In the past 
*7€ has worked with AID and has earried out "foreign assignments” for 
Department of the Army, He is. ntly a member of the East 


Asian and Pacific Panel of Advisors to the State Department, and a 
member of an advisory board of the Southeast Asia Development Advisory 
Group (SEADAG), an organization of academics and U.S, foreign policy 
officials, funded by AID, which has done secret research on Southeast 
Asia for the U.S. government. In fact, there have been feelers from 
SEADAG to .CSED concerning the sponsorship of the Mekong Project. 

There is also some feeling among high level administrators of the Ed 
School that CSED might accept AID funding of such a project, 


While the Mekong project would blatantly serve U.S. interests, 
CSED is involved in other projects that more subtly serve those 
interests as well as those of the privileged classes in underdeveloped 
countries, CSED's largest project currently is in the Guayana region 
of Venezuela where it has a contract with the government to aid in 
planning and developing the educational institutions in the area, 

The Venezuelan government and American industry have united behind an 
ambitious program of regional'development'? and they plan to make this 


Southeastern area of Venezuela, if all goes well, the “Pittsburgh of South 


America." Most of the largest companies in this region are subsid- 
iaries of American corporations (e.g, the Iron Mines Company of Venezu- 
ela is a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel) or are operations which are 
owned jointly (50-50) by the Venezuelan government and an American 
corporation: (e.g. the Orinoco Mining Company is half owned by U.S. 
Steel, and Aluminio del Caroni SA, the only producer of aluminum of 
its kind in the country, is half owned by Reynolds Metal International) 
The extensive resources of the region have made it an extremely at- 
tractive area for potential development and expansion of American 
corporate investment. This is one reason why Business International 
recently stated "Every company that wants to maximize its sales and 
profits in Latin America should take a fresh look today at its present 
position and future potential in the Venezuelan market.” (May, 1968) 
However, when the mills began to open in the late 1950's, the planners 
discovered a severe shortage of skilled workers, In order to attract 
them to the new region, the, companies were forced to raise wages far 
above prevailing levels. According to William R, Charleson, the 
executive director of CSED, the companies realized that was no way to 
make a profit, and thus became concerned about “developing” an educa- 

' tional system that would produce the sort of manpower they needed in 
the region, This was a major reason why CSED was asked to help out, 
This purpose was very explicitly summarized in papers recently delivered 
at a CSED conference on the development of the Guayana region, One 
paper put it this way: . 


Industrial investments in Ciudad Guayana are considerable 
(they amount to more than 780 million dollars), and con- 
sequently any step taken in coordinating the different 
initiatives would always yield good profit for both the 
companies and the community ... 


However, in order for industries to function at their best, 
they have the immediate need of possessing the most valuable 
capital in any concern, the human capital; that is to say 
that all companies need a skilled personnel, which along 
with all the other actors of production, may work efficiently 
and yield competitive products in price and quality. This 
training must, therefore, correspond to the needs of the 
different companies (by companies we mean any industrial or 
commercial concern) ... 


All these factors have made the different companies realize 
the need to join forces not only among themselves but also 
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CSED personnel seem to have no 

2 : qualms about aidi 

| repressive governments, In the last few years, ee Gre 
pility studies of research Possibilities in Brazil, and very hecdatiy 
£ the reactionary Argentinian 


International Social and Economic Educatior#*, whose P 
dentally, is Richard M, Hunt, assistant dean of the Harvard Graduate 
‘School of Arts and Sciences) -- and ongoing research in the develop- 
-ment of a system for "vocational guidance" for high school. students 
is funded by the U.S. Office of Education, Some financial support 
for research in Mexico and Venezuela has come from Education and World 
‘Affairs, (an organization strongly suspected of receiving CIA funds), 


whose Board is composed of such jewels of the Establishment as Ells- 
-worth Bunker, Grayson Kirk, and Robert McNamara, 


resident, inci- 


*From a paper delivered by Octavio J. Rodriguez at the CSED seminar 


on the Future in Cuidad Guayana, April, 1969, Cambridge, Mass. 


Hunt stated he did not know his foundation was receiving CIA funds, 

but several people familiar with the investigation of this Foundation 

_ Suspect he had full knowledge all along of the relationship with the 
CIA, Interestingly enough, soon after the expose of the CIA funding 

| of the Foundation, it changed its name to the Center for Rural Develop- 
ment, Hunt is still President, George Cabot Lodge of the Business 

hool (whose links with the government are extensive) is a Trustee, 

a is Samuel P, Huntington whose activities are documented elsewhere 

in this pamphlet, The Center is involved in "research" and “training” 
of peasant leaders in the Third World, According to one of their : 
feports, "the research is designed to ascertain what types of organi- 
Zations produce what kinds of changes in peasant attitudes, values, 

and political behavior, and to analyze the implications of these changes 
® political development.” Quite obviously, the U.S. strategy (proven 
the exposé in 1967 of the relations between the CIA and non-communist 
2or movements in many foreign countries) is to promote and ents 
formist peasant movements that attempt to pacify the people Si fedece. 
‘lough to dampen their desire for radical structural change. : eae 

‘48 training peasant leaders in Colombia, Venezuela, Oot dee a re ae 
nes, and, of course, northeastern Thailand (which is, as they put it, 
area of substantial agrarian unrest!) 


As always, Harvard's liberal jet-set intellectuals believe they 
are aiding the ultimate progress of mankind. They'11 serve anyone who 
comes up with a “good” project and requests their assistance. As 
Charleson says, “We'd like to send a man to Cuba, and if we got a re- 
quest from North Vietnam, we'd even consider that. We're not afraid to 
stand up to the U.S, government.” But behind this rhetoric of neutral- 
ity and autonomy lies the fact that whether consciously or not, many 
CSED projects result in perpetuating the economic and military interests 
of American elites and their local counterparts in the Third World. 


The Fletcher School 


Another local outpost of US foreign policy and its underlying 
business interests is the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts. 
Here, students are trained largely for jobs in US and foreign government 
agencies and business overseas. In addition to advancing the orthodox 
line of liberal imperialism preparing students to function in ‘the ‘real’ 
world, the Fletcher School also performs services directly for agencies 
such as AID and USIA. For example world-ranging political development 
studies are a major preoccupation at Fletcher involving several members 
of the Faculty and funded out of a $700, 000 AID grant and foundation 
funds. At the present time there are nine AID personnel receiving 
advanced training so that they can better design and operate Title IX 
and related programs for empire maintenance. Close contacts with 
State Department and other officials are an important part of the 
Fletcher educational ‘experience’. The current Dean of Fletcher, 

Edmund Gullion, is a proud Cold-Warrior who as US Ambassador, participa- 


ted in the rape of the Congo which led to the death of the Congolese 
leader Lumumba. 


As usual, it is not necessary to look very far to find represen- 
tatives of the interests that this institution serves. The Board of 
Trustees of Tufts and especially the Fletcher School Board of Visitors 
contain many prominent members of the corporate establishment, They 
represent major banks and corporations all of which have profound 
stakes in the current world order. In addition, the Board of Visitors 
contains politicians, such as Humphrey, Saltonstall and Kennedy, and 


some ex-ambassadors who offer special expertise in diplomacy, a major 
focus of the Fletcher School. 


In designing propaganda systems for the USIA, setting up political 
development programs for AID, mapping out economic *development’ = in 
underdeveloped countries, etc., social science skills are becoming 
essential tools. In the future such operations at Fletcher will probably 


avail themselves of the modern techniques made possible by the Cambridge 
Project and its progeny. : 


The Lemberg Center 


The Lemberg Center for the Study of Violence at Brandeis is an 
example of an institute engaged in research for domestic people- control, 
mainly of black people. Guided by a Board of Overseers representing major 
city police forces (e.g. NYC, Detroit, ), urban real estate interests, 
and a few trusted academicians such as Daniel P, Moynihan, and financed 


by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations and businessman Samuel Lemberg, 
the Lemberg Center functions accordingly. 
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Another tact of the Lemberg Center is + 

ment of misleadership in the black aenmanety. “Thus for i sie he ane 
» tant Director P.W. Conant recommended to some Pittsburgh notables that 
| they endow a 97 million non-profit ghetto corporation which would 

_ develop "projects of all kinds" for the purpose of "floating to the to 
a viable (ghetto) leadership". ..which could then relieve “white i Na 
- entials of responsibility for direct problem-solving.” In other words 

_ by exploiting nationalism, white city governments can help get them- ; 

' selves off the hook as far as the grievances of the black ghetto dwellers 
are concerned. 


A constant function of the Lemberg Center is to do consulting on 

| "riot related issues" for political bosses like former Governor Romney 
of Michigan and Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts. But the Center 

_ doesn't seem to be interested in offering its services to ghetto move- 

ments on how to counter police violence and repression, or how to fight 

against economic super-exploitation. 


q For Brandeis, the Lemberg Center is particularly suitable for 
advancing the interests of the Trustees, who include Sidney Rabb, 
_ owner of Stop and Shop and Lawrence Wien, large real estate holder in 
_ New York City. Philip Klutznick, chairman of the Board of Overseers 
| of the Lemberg Center is also chairman of the Board of Directors of 
_ the Urban Investment and Development Co. These men and their friends 
have a real personal interest in ghetto peace and quiet and the Lemberg 
Center helps them get it. Furthermore, institutions like the Lemberg 
Center, in their attempts to better deseribe the objects of their 
studies, will most likely find computer facilities like those promised 
by the Cambridge Project a significant step forward in serving the 
interests that ‘oversee’ them - the US ruling class. 


pec, etc ... 


The preceding is a sampling of the social science infrastructure of the 
Cambridge area. There are many other similar academic centers, such as the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies, the JFK Institute of Politics, various centers 
for Russian, Far Eastern, Middle Eastern, etc Studies, the Lincoln Filene 
Centers, and several others. In addition there are the closely associated 
academic departments themselves. Another major front in the Cambridge 
theatre is in the 'private sector’. There are over 150 computer-related and 
consulting firms in the area (many require security clearance for employees). 
Many of these do mainly subcontracting on large research contracts e.g. 
Project CAM, but others carry out basic and applied research and nie atthe 
ing in all areas including management, er et green Len 

' Noi examples are A.D. ' = 
pment' and investing etc. Notable exa i Eee Wauticon, endiothers, 


ute, Harbuago House, Simulmatics, Abt A 


all thriving in the symbiotic atmosphere of Imperial City and its surround. 
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PART Il 


CAM : a Project to Fill in the Gaps 


Cambridge Project Proposal, p. 42: "A great deal of 
work is being done in the Cambridge community on 

roblems of the underdeveloped countries and on the 
conditions of stability (in their emphasis) in these 
areas so marked by turmoil. A number of such scholars 
have been interested in doing systematic data-based 
work on the problems of development," Later on (p. 56) 
is added that this work on underdeveloped countries 
"has been followed on extensively elsewhere in the 
United States,” 


Cambridge -aCenter of Counterinsurgency Research 


Cambridge is indeed a foremost leader in gathering the kind of 
data needed by the Department of Defense (Dod) and many other govern- 
ment agencies to solve the problems of extending and pacifying the 
American empire abroad and intensifying the exploitation at home. 

That those involved with the Cambridge Project, or Project CAM as it 

was originally called, recognize the tremendous potential of Cambridge 
to become an even greater center, a real New England Cape Kennedy, of 
counter-insurgency research is reflected in the numerous allusions in 


cussed above. As Jerome Weisner of MIT wrote in a memo 5 May 1969 

on CAM: “the name was changed (from CAM for computer analysis and 

modeling to. the Cambridge Project) to reflect multi-university par- 
. ticipation", 


WHAT THEN IS THE CAMBRIDGE PROJECT and why is it a major step in 
the development of the "imperial city" of Cambridge? CAM is a $7.69 
million project already approved and begun at MIT and up for approval 
at Harvard (which many Harvard people will work on even if Harvard does 
not actually sign the contract) funded by the DoD, It will develop a 


analysis of many related problems through more efficient use of computer 
Capabilities. The kinds of data the CAM proposal suggests will be 
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- the proposal) ; 


in the memory bank of a computer (one console 
in the Pentagon). Then operations will be dev 
use them. To do what? To do things like esti 


gests, the facility “would bolster projects like these": investigat- 
ions into “conditions of stability” in “areas of turmoil"; study of 
750,000 pages of documents on communist movements gathered by William 
Griffith at MIT and of “several thousand detailed interviews with 

Viet Cong" and "many thousand Viet Cong documents”; "development and 
testing of quantitative indicators" of performance of various national 
governments as to meeting objectives; make"detailed analyses of the 
Sociological _and psychological bases of attitudinal change (their 
emphasis!) both in unstable new nations and in the "more stable demo- 
cracies"; answer such questions as “What are the conditions under 
which peasants are strongly patriotic as in Turkey, and the conditions 
under which they are purely local in their orientation as ‘in Vietnam?", 
and "Under what conditions do peasants’, protests become violent?" (pp. 


CAM SERVES ONLY THE RULING CLASS AND WILL SERVE IT WELL. Now the 

_ Proposals as well as being so explicit on what they see the Cambridge 
Project doing also stress that no classified research is to be included 
and that the system will be open to public use, provided one is a quali- 
fied, serious social scientist with an acceptable project -- all of which 
_ will be determined by a governing board on which they might even con- 
Sider including students! The framers argue that CAM is concerned 

with developing methods, not policies, that it represents human under- 

_ Standing and inventiveness on the march. The policy conclusions drawn 
from it, like from any scientific advance, will be the responsibility 

of he who draws them. The Pentagon like any other interested party 

Will of course have access and will be responsible for its own use of 

the System, 


— 


— 
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But it is already clear how CAM will serve the ruling class by 
streamlining its efforts to pacify and extend its empire. Not only the 
specific projects suggested make clear its primary motivations and use- 
fulness. The whole ideology underlying the proposal is also very clear: 
peasant unrest seen as a primary roadblock to "modernization", general 
populations seen as “manpower” or "personnel" to be allocated according 
to given “national objectives", communism seen as the foremost enemy to 
be combatted with sophisticated propaganda and “communications” and 
"education" techniques. The primary framer of CAM Ithiel de Sola Pool 
has stated elsewhere what he sees as the role of the American social 
scientist. It is to advise and train the "mandarins of the twentieth 
century”, by whom he clearly means those who are now the mandarins ,_ 
the "intelligentsia" of the ruling class, in those subjects which will 
Provide tools for"understanding the world around" them, ; ae 
"Such knowledge is important to the mandarins of the 
future for it is by knowledge that men of power are human- 
ized and civilized... 


"The Department of Defense is certainly the largest 
consumer of the skills of the geographer. It also needs 
linguistics. It also needs knowledge of the culture, values, 
social and political structures of every country that is a 
potential enemy, or ally, or scene of turmoil - and that 
is virtually all the world... 


ITHIEL de SOLA POOL 
"The CIA, as its name implies, should be the central social research 
organization to enable the government to understand the societies and 
cultures of the world. The fact that it uses as little social science 
as it does is deplorable. We should be demanding that they use us more, 
Do you feel that the U.S, government does not seem to understand Viet- 
namese villages, or Dominican students, or Soviet writers? If you 
think that Washington could act better if it had a deeper comprehension 
of the social processes at work around the world, then you should be: 
demanding that the CIA hire and write contracts with our best social 
scientists, The research now done by the CIA is sometimes well done 
and sometimes not very well done. I can think of no greater contri- 
bution a social scientist could make to the intelligence of the U.S, 
government than to help improve this effort at knowledge of the out- 
side world.” (Ithiel de Sola Pool, "The Necessity for Social Scien- 


tists Doing Research for Governments" in The Rise and Fall of Project 
Camelot; ed. by Irving Horowitz, pp. 267-271) 


A university which serves the government, a government run by those 
presently in power to serve themselves most efficiently, a CIA and DoD 
which will be "civilized" but also strengthened by the intelligentsia 
are integral parts of Pool's utopia. Professor Pool himself started 
Simulmatics, a corporation to sell the software he developed to the 
government. Its major contract was development of the strategic hamlet 
program in Vietnam. 


The others presently or soon to be involved in CAM have correspond- 
ing goals. Seymour Martin Lipset for example is probably especially 
interested in CAM so he can use it to process his extensive data on 
student movements around the world and William Griffith mentioned be- 
fore would certainly want to be able to use it to process his data on 
communism, The Pentagon's interest in CAM is clear. It is very diffi- 
cult to see how CAM could be used to serve working class people around 
the world, that is the vast majority of people, and it is clear that it 
will be used directly against them in a great number of ways. 


| prom an interview by the Harvard Political Rayiew 


wena Solitical Review (HPR) with Karl Deut 
Harvard and CAM, HPR, Nov., '69 eutsch of 


PR: Then to get back to our earli : F 
questions, 50 long as there are people then, change 
fin responsible positions in the American pi might fin 
government who are anti-communists or Laie involved. 
zealots for interventionism, is it not : Sb idee ete out th 
possible that something like Project hs i0n in order to ¢ 
Cambridge could very well be a tool for come would Have to 
counter-insurgency? 


KD: This is quite true. So long as ; of eres timations ate 

riers oes human Sopeteirertas,Anvthing thae Cousetstgh SMtervention usually fool thett 
tee eehae ao eget fi ie instructors in Vietnam yeola crea great 
Project Cambridge could do is this. an Sage cae eae br Auk pda ty 
Supposing they could simulate on a computer computer minelaticn h = pee tL rae 

the development of the (social; ene pom that half a million then would erodace = 
tical, the national structure of a country request for Bacio SBN Dodoae ae 
under the impact of economic development, chances are that ae : ppegeee| 

the impact of various levels of foreign h h if Be oes seensen yould 
trade or investment, and various levels of ave ‘thought twice. 


in Vietnam, he would have escalated the War much sooner, 


At the time of this writing, only a few CAM projects are actually 
underway. One is a study of the Kuomintang, the Chinese Nationalist 
Party in the 1940's. The aim of the project is to determine reasons 
for the downfall of this nationalist structure and the subsequent rise 
of communism in mainland China. This project has often been pointed 

to by Cambridge Project proponents as an example of an interesting 

but politically neutral academic inquiry made possible by the facility. 
But how neutral. is it? Major American foreign investors and the various 
defense and intelligence agencies of the government have been “experi- 
menting” widely with “nationalist unity cliques"and juntas since World 
War II. The Guatamala coups of the 1950's engineered by United Fruit 
and the CIA, the Thailand coups of the 1960's and their resulting 
"neutralist" governments, and of course the Diem regime in Vietnam are 
a few examples of this process. In‘this light Kuomintang studies look 
quite politically useful. 


There are also two or three projects whose goal is to develop 
courses in relevant computer techniques based on Section 3 of the CAM 
Proposal entitled "Educating a Cadre of Specialists on Computer-Based 
Analysis and Modeling.” The role of students in CAM is very important 
to discuss, The framers of the proposal hope to see a large part of 
CAM’s work done by graduate and some undergraduate students at MIT and 
Harvard, to see students involved really in all phases of CAM. This is 
aimed not only to get students to do CAM's work but also to foster the 
necessary elitism in students that will allow them to see themselves as 
Programmers of attitudes, social conditions and cultural patterns for 
_ Masses of people -- to divide these students from the people in order to 
use them against the people -- or as Pool suggests in his article, to 
train them for the role of "intelligentsia" and "future mandarins", 


i IN FACT THE CAMBRIDGE PROJECT IS ONLY ONE PART OF A MASSTVE DOD 

_ FORAY INTO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, Similar projects are now in process at 
» Michigan, UCLA and several "in-house agencies" (government think-tanks) 

_ and extensive related work is being done in private research firms. 

' dust as DoD gradually built up a major interest in and control over 


strategic areas of physical science research in the last two decades 
through funding, training personnel and setting up facilities, this 
newer involvement in the Social Sciences presents an opportunity for 
DoD to do the same here, Three of the Cambridge Project contracts at 
present are developing classroom techniques in this new computer-based 
behavorial science field, As we should all know by now, techniques 

are always biased by the ideology behind their uses. For instance, to 
develop a model for stability in an underdeveloped country assumes : 
stability as a goal worth figuring out how to achieve; and data gathered 
to this end will be biased in this direction and unusable for contradic- 
tory goals. At any rate, it is certain that such a model would be used 
by those in power to ensure "stability". For at the same time that DoD_ 
Set up research facilities such as CAM it "began a management inquiry 

to determine how to use an applied research organization to apply the 


results of the basic research to specific and immediate DoD operational 
problems." (from testimon 


y of a Pentagon official, Congressional Record, 
August 12, 1969) 


The ARPA Network 


MIT's 7094 


Purther, the Cambridge Project itself will use MIT? 
which has also been selected as a host location for the 
This is a system that is now bein 
across the country into an integrated network. It is funded by the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) of DoD (see Part I). 

the ARPA network appears to be relatively 
devoid of direct defense implications, 
transmit messages directly between different com 
try at high speeds, that is, big computers talking to other big computers. 
Since most of the computers involved are made by different manufacturers, 
the codes and programming languages are incompatible, Accordingly a 
special interface (data processing system) has been developed by Bolt, 
Beranek and Newman in Cambridge called "Interface Message Processors” - 
appropriately abbreviated IMP. This IMP interface is organized around 
a HoneywellDDP-516 computer with a lek 16 bit memory and includes 16 
channels of priority interrupts and 16 channel data multiplexor attached 
to high speed telephone modems. As a technical matter, 
computer-to-computer communication is a 
It is understandable why many co 
involved in its solution w 


s 7094 computer 
"ARPA network", 
g developed to tie computing centers 


PIG Pe ant ee 


pect of the ARPA network becomes appa- 

g Defense Department system called 

d and Control System. Currently the 
processing centers, including 25 

rs, 30 different programming lan- 

Each installation is largely self- 

on a batch basiss and the interfaces 

t (mostly radar installations and spy 


satellites), the evaluation component 
largely pase’ present. Such a decentr 
having compatible software with many oth 3 i 
Memento a eh a centers poses serious problems 
Beourity." Re-writing existing programs for a new mo i 
software-compatible system would be prohibitive even fon Deb) iN aman 
alternative is to provide special interfaces, like the IMPs linking the 
computers together in. the ARPA network, thereby upgrading the response 
‘ime and information transfer Capabilities without interfering drasticall 
with the existing debugged programs, ; 


Clearly the ARPA network has practical military implications. While 
not a weapon of destuction per se, it will contribute a necessary link 
to a powerful automated military control system. 


Presently, Cambridge Project members are attempting to arrange alter- 
nate funding for CAM because of the political protest it has engendered. 
Two points should make clear that this will not alter in any major way 
the political objections to the Project. First the Defense Department 
and the interests it serves will he getting the same tools and materials 
no matter who funds the Project. Its basic format will be unchanged. 

The Project will still be carried out on MIT's 7094 which is tied into 

the ARPA network, and thus can be used by other ARPA network users, Second, 
it is cOmmom practice for foundations and corporations to undertake 

funding of politically sensitive projects as is illustrated in the CFIA 
history. All these institutions share common commitment to the so-called 
"national interest,” that is the interests of corporate America, 


CAM, the Government and Cambridge 


It is no wonder that the government has funded all previous phases. 
of what now has blossomed into the Cambridge Project -- Camelot, the 
software and computer systems at MIT which led up to CAM, Pool's own 
research on East European countries, Lipset's' research on student move- 
ments, and on and on. It pays students’ salaries through Work-Study 
grants to work on such projects and funds their educations and gives 
them draft deferments to do such work. No wonder NASA has moved into 
Cambridge and Cambridge has two of the largest Model Cities and War on 
Poverty programs to pacify the working class and poor of the city dur- 
ing their removal to make way for more of the same. Professor Pool of 
CAM is also presently trying to get HUD funds to do a massive study of 
land values, real estate holdings and land use in Cambridge. The data 
base he and the City Council, a notable group of landlords, would build 
up from this would allow more efficient "reorganization" of the City of 
Cambridge. In view of Pool's philosophy of the universities being the 
hope of society and the City Council's oft-repeated desire to "blitz 
the slums" and of Harvard's wish to “create a suitable atmosphere for 
the academic community” (as described in the Dunlop and Wilson Reports), 
such a study would inevitably be used to inerease the already enormous 
Size of private, university and government research and development 
facilities and decrease the employment and housing supply for Cambridge 

working and poor residents. , 


CAM is a small part of the plans for Imperial City and social 
science only one side of the coin. The Instrumentation Laboratories at 
MIT for instance is currently working on such projects as: developing 

helicopters specially suited to counterinsurgency warfare by virtue j 
of a stabilizing system which allows accurate machine-gun firing during 
battle maneuvering; development of the ‘radar system for the ABM; and 


t 
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developing the MIRV system for first strike capability. But just be- 
cause it is a small part does not mean that stopping it won*t help. We 
must smash CAM! We must convince students and faculty to refuse to 

_ participate in such projects -- no matter how “interesting” the work. 
And we must build a movement which allies with those people around the 
world who are attacked by counterinsurgency, “conflict resolution”, "la- 
bor management" and “political warfare” -- a movement which seeks to 
aid them in their just struggles. 


we 


Korean students defend their campus, 
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Og One. ee 
Conclusion 


Imperialist Research and the Expansion Issue 


To better serve imperialism at i oe 
been rapidly expanding pane ein Sey hcinat See gegen a 
science counterinsurgency research, Given the class car Ey eae 
university - that it is controlled and used by one ieee ee a ne 
and exploit another ~it is not strange to find that Serer pes! 
sion has often been at the expense of the working class thie Peay fs 
quite clear in Cambridge: Harvard, the Federal Government and MIT a 
ee ceo bea oo or planning to tear down, thousands 
0 mes and the factories where they work to make wa 
j for what has been called "Imperial City" (see the pamphlet "H d: i 
Imperialist" by Mike Schwartz, which documen i : ba tee ee a 
people will be displaced from their homes ae ee 
places in Cambridge to be replaced by “defense” oriented firms and 16 
including both hardware technology and "software" counterinsurgency fen 


institutes, and high rent housing for the t ici 
A s echni 
who will work in these places. cians and researchers 


a 


> —_ ee 
~ Peace and Freedom demonstrators protest removal of Rent Control referendum from ballot 


The housing erisis in Cambridge is therefore integrally linked 
with imperialism. Working people here are being attacked to make room 
for facilities to put down the struggles of poor and working class 
peoples from Detroit to Vietnam. To fight Harvard, MIT and the govern- 
ment expansion in Cambridge is not only to fight on a local issue in 
the interests of working people and students in Cambridge. A successful 
fight against expansion would also be a fight against imperialism: “Le 
would prevent the ruling class from transforming Cambridge as it wanted 
into an expanded and more highly developed base for the indoctrination, 
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and fighting in the interests of working people everywhere, The two 
aspects of this fight are essential to each other, We must fight ac- 
quisition of new Property (and destruction of homes and factories on 


Many people argue that a scholar has the right to do his own re- 
search as he sees fit, We say that no researcher works in a vacuum, 
that those working on CAM know what their research will be used for, 
agree with or are willing to allow those uses, and are making political 
decisions affecting the lives and conditions of masses of people every 
step of the way. These are not "rights" but political decisions whose 


The slogan of "academic freedom" or "pight to do research" does not 
mean freedom or rights for anybody or everybody to do what they please, 


to them control the money and other resources necessary to do large-scale 
research. The same interests control most of the means of communication. 
In the final analysis, researchers Can only do what they please as Long 


_ as they please those who employ them and Support their research, In 


reality, therefore, "academic freedom" and "night to do research" basic- 
ally entail the “nicht and "freedom" to serve imperialism -~ and not the 
"freedom" or the "pight™ to fight it, to work against it, 


faculty) it is all the more necessary to expose and defeat the phony 
Concept of “academic freedom"/"freedom of research”, This can only be 
done by attacking this concept head-on: by showing that however pretty 
it may seem in the abstract, in practice what it comes down to is a 
rancid liberal cover for the universities? Special role in the exploita- 
tion and oppression of masses of the world's people, 


HOW DO STUDENTS AND FACULTY FIT IN? 


We as students and faculty members have an especially clear interest 
in allying with Oppressed people and in fighting the way the universi- 
ties are presently used against them ~~ and against us. For we are the 
trainees and technicians of imperialism. If we ever want to be able to 


that, we must realize that none of our fancy theories will ever be put 


ditions for people here or abroad, not even pollution control or ade- 
quate health facilities, or better schools, unless we fight for Sweeping 
social reforms on the political level, We must not fool ourselves with 


schools, hospitals, government programs, etc., that is from the top 

down, because the real "top" is opposed to Such changes. We will only 
be strong enough to win concessions from the "top" if we threaten it by 
allying with working People, Ssuperoppressed minorities, and those Peoples 
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IF WE ATTACK COUNTERINSURGENCY RESEARCH IN A SHARP ENOUGH MANNER 
the Administration and the various institutes will Probably begin res. 
ponding by offering phony concessions, Judging from past experience of 
anti-imperialist campus struggles, various official spokesmen will offer 
to make the institutes or projects more "open", or to form committees 
with students on them, or finally, to formally "separate" the offending 
institutes from the University, 


It is important to see through such fake concessions, and to attack 
them for what they are -- traps to make us Stop fighting while essen- 
tially leaving things as they have been, and how the ruling class wants 
them. For example, the offer to make counterinsurgency institutes and 
projects more "open" -- whether by opening them more to outside inspec- 


thrust and content of these projects and institutes: unaffected, It 
would try to palm them off as better. "balanced" or more "democratic" 
while their purpose remained unchanged and their functioning unimpaired, 
Such "concessions" would in fact probably strengthen these institutes 


Even if the University can technically manage to find a way to 
separate itself formally from such research--as Harvard will perhaps 


(perhaps on University time or pay) or by any number of other possible 
forms of "unofficial cooperation, 


In such a situation we must remember that we should not be Pight- 
ing to "purify" the University, but rather to stop imperialism--and 
that our aim should be not to prettify or "control" or formally detach 
ourselves from counterinsurgency research, but instead to impair it and 
iif possible stop it. Only in this way can we act to serve the real 
interests of the world's people. 
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SERVES THE RULING CLASS 


RCA‘s many-tentacled computer does time sharing plus regular computing. 
It's a generation ahead of its major competitor. 


Once there were only monster See if it's not more efficient to because communications is what 
computers that did big batch do the same work on yourown ___ RCA is famous for. It'll keep us 
jobs like payrolls. Octoputer. And get batch —_ = ahead of our competition. 
Then came the whirling processing, too. One It can keep you ahead 


dervishes of time sharing that more thing. The Octo- of yours. Step up to the 


let a lot of people work at once. puter concentrates Octoputer and shake 
Now there's a new kind of On remote computing hands hands hands 
creature that does time Sharing _ because that’s what hands hands hands... 
and batch work together. So youre going to need 
lots of people can use it— —that's where the 

efficiently. industry is going. 

It's the Spectra 70/46. The We got there first COMPUTERS 


Octoputer. There's nothing Pars ys ge 
else quite like it on earth 4 
or under the sea. 
The Octoputer’s arms are long 
and strong. It sits in the UNIVERSITY, CounTRY ... 
middle of your Company and 
reaches helping hands out in 
all directions. Suddenly, your 

y works harder. More 
of your € use the com- 
puter—solving more problems, 
finding more facts, writing 
more programs. 
And it does your big batch 
jobs in its spare time. 
The Octoputer does a real 
armload of work for a hand- 
ful of change. Check the 
bills from your time- 
sharing services, 


a ASS HO Om ma oe 
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For career information visit your College Placement Office. 


